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Eothen! 


pilgrimage, as you know, is quite 

different from travels, or a journey, 
or the even more wonderful kind of wander- 
ing which we call migration. One travels 
for business, one goes upon a journey for 
pleasure; but one makes a pilgrimage to 
pay homage and to draw nearer to some- 
thing which has a deeper meaning than 
business or pleasure. I have always 
thought that a pilgrimage was one of the 
great experiences and influences of life; 
but I have also thought that perhaps 
migration was still more wonderful, for 
then you must experience the thrill of 
standing for a time where you may look 
down upon a promised land. All the past 
behind you—all the future beckoning you 
on. Is there any deeper emotion than that 
which springs from the hope born of that 
first look upon the promised land? I do 
not know, because I have never migrated, 
but I have let my imagination play with 
the magic of those two words ever since 
I can remember hearing them. I may 
never migrate, but their magnetic wonder 
will always remain. 

Of course you do not go upon a pil- 
grimage alone. You may start by your- 
self, as pilgrims often do, but they are sure 
of meeting with other pilgrims on the 
way, which is just what happened in the 
case of this particular pilgrimage of which 


’ | ‘HIS is a story of a pilgrimage, and a 


I am trying to become the historian. 
Which reminds me that I have not yet 
explained that the great difference between 
a migration and a pilgrimage is that in one 
case you abandon everything and start 
anew, while in the other case you travel a 
long road, meet with many people, pass 
through many experiences, and return to 
the spot where your life lies and where 
strong ties bind you to other lives and 
other things. But you bring back some- 
thing, if you are a sincere pilgrim,—some- 
thing better than gifts and tokens,—you 
bring back a warmer sympathy and a 
deeper knowledge of life. For a pilgrimage 
has the merit of revealing, as no other 
thing can in quite the same way, the so 
much forgotten fact that the world thrives 
only upon kindness and consideration, and 
that men are drawn by those magnets as 
by nothing else. 

When we steamed in through the Golden 
Gate, I wished that I might look inside all 
the minds of all the other pilgrims and get 
one broad glimpse of their impressions. 
That is what a good historian should be 
able to do, but I am a poor historian. I 
cannot submerge my own impressions, and 
so grasp and assemble those of others, that 
I may make the composite picture. I saw, 
through the waning light of an October 
afternoon, the dream city by the water’s 
edge. Above it on the hills, lay the other 
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city of which the dream is just beginning. 
I thought for a moment of the coming day 
when men shall begin again to dream of the 
cities in which they live, and then gave 
myself up to the inexpressible charm of 
the picture which nestled below the hills 
and by the sea. 
Over it all there 
hung a misty veil. 
Into this the sun- 
light seemed to 
plunge, to waver, 
to succumb, and 
be translated into 
a delicate, reflected 
light, seemingly 
springing from an 
unseen source. In 
the delicious soft- 
ness of that light, 
the whole pano- 
rama of form and 
color seemed to be 
half hiding, half 
revealing itself. 
None will ever for- 
get that moment 
and every pilgrim 
knew the pilgrim’s 
joy. 

I also thought, in 
the same moment, 
of the others who 
once migrated to 
this their promised 
land. I remem- 
bered the wild trail 
across prairie and 
desert, the weary 
path around Cape 
Horn, the fever-ridden road across the 
very Isthmus which then separated but 
now unites two oceans. It was to celebrate 
that union that men built this city of 
dreams. It was the magic of this promised 
land which led men along those death- 
strewn paths,—which made possible, even 
inevitable, the shrine to which millions 


Near Lake Louise 
After a Photograph by Mr. Gray 


of pilgrims have 
homage. 

How easy it is to forget that the achieve- 
ments of men are built not upon earth, but 
upon men! How much we need to remem- 
ber that the stream of life is a flowing 
river upon which 
nothing is possible 
save through the 
life that has gone 
before! 

Then I thought 
of the road over 
which we had 
neither toiled nor 
labored nor suf- 
fered. Other men 
had prepared the 
way for us and 
made easy thesteps. 
Across the golden 
prairies of Minne- 
sota and Dakota, 
where the land, 
water-fed with 
winding lakes, 
stretched away to 
the horizon in an 
unbroken plane. 
Where uncountable 
shocks of yellow 
grain lay in wait- 
ing, not for the flail 
of thehusbandman, 
but for the eager 
grasp of a cunning 
machine, the arms 
of which never grow 
tired. From one 
hand there flows 
the ceaseless river of grain; from the other 
there fall the great mounds of yellow 
straw. This indeed was a promised land. 
Once it was a sea! 

And so we came to Calgary, through 
thriving towns the very names of which 
were strange to us and eloquent of the 
swift changes which had been wrought, 


already paid their 
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for it requires little imagination to picture 
the romance of Moose Jaw, Medicine 
Hat, or Swift Current. And then the wall 
of mountains lay before us. Who can ever 
forget that first faint flush which stole up 
from the dawn, mantling the snowy sum- 
mits with a roseate 
glow, and stealing 
away as gently as 
it came, leaving us 
the deep blue lower 
slopes and the daz- 
zling crests which 
welcomed the sun’s 
first rays? What a 
benediction for the 
day! 
Steadily, and 
with a _ conscious 
power that seemed 
majestic, we wound 
our way in and out 
of the climbing hills 
with the green 
water foaming be- 
low us. What a 
With- 
without 


pilgrimage! 
out toil, 

labor, without hard- 
ship, without dan- 
ger, we took our 


way—the way that 
had been made for 
us, and which still 
seemed to me to be 
the foot-worn path 
of the thousands 
who had gone be- 
fore. For the path 
was there first. We 
could see it in many places, threading 
its way through the gorges and the can- 
yons. From that path had sprung the 
trail, from the trail the iron road. Life 
upon life, labor upon labor. What was our 
pilgrimage adding to the way? 

I cannot tell the story of those moun- 
tains. We saw them and were made happy 


Near Lake Louise 
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by the sight. They are the things to which 
one may safely anchor. They are like great 
faiths and great truths, only much easier 
to find and much easier to give up than a 
faith and a truth, when experience shows 
you one that seems greater still. 

To me, the Cana- 
dian Rockies have 
a charm not pos- 
sessed by our own. 
They seem more 
delicate, more inti- 
mate, with their 
bases all clothed 
with foliage and 
their tops rising 
from out that for- 
est of green. At 
this time of the 
year one also sees 
the valleys and the 
lower slopes garbed 
in the golden yel- 
low of the aspens, 
and spotted with 
clumps of wild 
gooseberry bushes, 
the leaves of which 
have been painted 
with every color 
and shade known 
to man. The color 
effects are not 
massed with the 
gorgeousness to 
which we are ac- 
customed in the 
East; which is also 
one of the reasons, 
I think, why the 
Canadian Rockies seem to take you by 
the hand rather than to thrust you away 
in awe. 

Banff was wonderful. I liked it best of 
all, although the more intimate charm of 
Lake Louise is something that will never 
vanish, but abide with all the other 
emotions and impressions which followed 
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one upon the other in a bewildering suc- 
cession. At Glacier it rained, but many 
climbed the mountainside for a nearer 
view of the relentless mass of ice which is 
easily seen from the railway station. I 
looked upon it, and wondered what lad 
would some day stand in its empty path 


as I once stood in the intervales of New 
England, and have his father picture, as 
mine did, the sullen ice-pack that once 
ground its mighty way to the sea! Then 
the Yoho Valley, the Thompson River 
Canyon, the Fraser River Canyon. By 
dizzy ways along precipitous heights we 
crawled down the Pacific slopes through 
another succession of mountainous won- 
ders, coming at last to the quiet plains 
and haunts of men. It was late in the 
evening when we reached Vancouver. The 
first stage of our pilgrimage was over. 

We awakened next morning to a city in 
which all things seemed to reflect the sad- 
ness of a war so far distant that one could 
scarcely realize its intimate relation to this 
peaceful community on the edge of the 
Pacific, and yet so cruelly stricken in a 
bereavement from which hardly a home 
has been spared. No less sad was the 


aspect of Victoria, in her streets and shops, 
although we felt the sadness less because 
of the great pleasure we had in meeting 
with the men of Seattle. They had come 
the long journey by boat just to bid 
us welcome, and it was then that we 
realized, perhaps for the first time, how 
greatly our pilgrimage had lacked the 
deepest of all the pilgrim’s experiences,— 
the nightly arrival at the wanderer’s roof- 
tree, the frank greeting of strangers or the 
hand-clasp of distant kinsmen, the rude 
board around which to eat and have 
speech, the glowing fire heaped high with 
wood from the forest, the pleasant bed, 
the refreshing sleep of silence, the morn- 
ing’s departure! But above all, the inter- 
change of tidings and experiences and the 
fine fellowship which springs from the 
warm hospitality of strangers. Our pil- 
grimage had been rich indeed in the pleas- 
ures of acquaintanceship and in the 
renewal of old ties, and I for one would 
not have had the days much changed. Yet 
were we glad indeed of that welcome at 
Seattle and of the promise it gave. From 
then on, at Seattle, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego, we 
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were to be welcomed and feasted and made 
to feel the joy of a hospitality which was 
as kindly, as considerate, and as modest 
as it was boundless. 

Yet I must not forget that we had been 
nobly entertained at Minneapolis. Here 
it was that the pilgrims came together for 
the first time. Here it was that we were 
met at the station, spirited away to the 
country for breakfast, given a glimpse of 
that lake-enchanted city, and sent on our 
way with a hearty God-speed. A few of us 
had enjoyed the same delightful experi- 
ences at Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, and 
Milwaukee, where all-too-brief stops had 
been made, and where the hours appeared 
to fly like minutes. We were then, so to 
speak, scarcely out of our own bailiwick, 
but we left each place with an ever-increas- 
ing appreciation of the ties which held us 
so strongly together. On the Pacific 
Coast we were, indeed, come to a far 
country, and even though we were among 
our own kin, all things seemed to take on 
an added charm and a deeper meaning. 

How shall I picture the newer wonders 
of the Northwest? Mount Rainier, as it 
rose sharp and clear in the fading light of 
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the day on which we left Seattle. All the 
day long the clouds had so hovered about it 
that we despaired of seeing it, but late in 
the afternoon they took flight and we saw 
the sun clothe it with a transparent glow 
of loveliness for which there are no words. 
We watched night spread her mantle over 
it as gently and as beautifully as the dawn 
had sent her benediction that morning in 
Alberta. 

It was Mount Saint Helens that greeted 
us the next morning in Portland, her sym- 
metrical crest rising above the green forest 
which stretched away to her very feet. Is 
there a lovelier mountain than this? Even 
Mount Hood, majestic as is its towering 
peak and forever snow-clad slopes, finds 
in the loveliness of Mount Saint Helens a 
rival to whom I, for one, would pay first 
homage. 

At noon of that memorable day in Port- 
land, after a glorious ride through her 
hillside parks and boulevards, we found 
ourselves at Crown Point on the Columbia 
River. Far beneath us flowed the wide 
water. Far away on either hand, the 


tremendous gorge seemed to have pushed 
the hills asunder rather than to have cut 
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its way through them. The river rested 
between the sharp-rising cliffs, as though 
conscious of the strength and surety 
of the mighty arms in which it lay, and 
disappeared, a shining silver thread, in 
the dim fastnesses of the hills through 
which it takes its way from the east. One 
cannot say that it is more beautiful than 
the other gorges, canyons, valleys, and 
mountains through which our pilgrimage 
had lain, for each of them has its own mes- 
sage to the hearts of men, but the view from 
Crown Point on the Columbia River pos- 
sesses a grandeur, a majesty, and a tran- 
quillity which are likely to remain forever 
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in the memory of every pilgrim. Nor will 
one forget the perfect highway over which 
it is reached,—thirty miles through a 
picturesque countryside, with those two 
white and ever-changing peaks playing at 
hide-and-seek through the forest tops,— 
and the daring Columbia Highway which 
hugs the sheer walls of the gorge and leaves 
one first gasping with the thought of the 
sheer drop below, and then spellbound 
with the varying panorama which changes 
at every turn in the road. 

We journeyed from Portland to San 
Francisco by steamer, a welcome respite 
from our confined quarters in the train, 
and I have already recorded my impres- 
sions of the Exposition as we came upon it 
from the sea. It will no doubt afford an 
inexhaustible topic of discussion for years 
to come, and one can scarcely doubt that 
it will also exert a large influence upon 
public interest in architecture. Seen at 


night, with the fog scudding through the 
air overhead, with the search-lights throw- 
ing their rays into the mist, and so pro- 
ducing a weird and uncanny confusion of 
light, I thought the Tower of Jewels the 


most cruel thing I had ever seen in archi- 
tecture. Instead of soaring aloft with a 
message of hope, it seemed to be descend- 
ing with an irresistible crushing force, 
under which humanity writhed in agony. 
It was less cruel by daylight, but I could 
not make it seem hopeful or uplifting or 
even joyous, try as I would. In fact, no 
where in the Exposition could I get the 
illusion of the future, except in the tower 
of the Court of Ages. Everything else- 
where seemed to record past achievement, 
and to be satisfied to sit with folded hands 
and take no thought of the morrow. 

Yet we never failed to realize the degree 
of courage, skill, energy, patience, and 
persistence on the part of the men who 
had made it possible. Theirs is an achieve- 
ment of which they may well be proud. 

One hopeful note I found in the fact 
that the compilers of the guide-books had 
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been unable either to catalogue or pigeon- 
hole the court to which I have referred, 
and they fimally gave it up by conceding, 
reluctantly, one is sure, that it was “an 
original creation of great beauty.” Can 
it be that the day is coming when archi- 
tecture shall be judged without having 
first to pass through the hands of the tick- 
eters, cataloguers, and pigeon-holers? Let 
us hope. 

I did not mean to talk about architec- 
ture at all. Possibly it would have been 
much better if I had kept to my resolve, but 
these are only my own impressions, and | 
am quite prepared to suffer for having let 
them escape. Yet while I am on the sub- 
ject, I must add a word of praise for the 
way in which the component parts of the 
great courts have been so skilfully united. 
Nothing in the Exposition pleased me more 
than the magnificent wall-spaces of the 
outer fabric, the charming entrances with 
which they were broken, the dignity, sim- 
plicity, and, above all, the restraint with 
which the whole had been joined together 
without the slightest mar upon the work 
of others. I cannot conceive any other 
architectural task in the Exposition to have 
been more difficult than this. Surely none 
was better executed. The Italian building 
is a gem; it is elegant, restful, harmonious. 
What a lesson in taste and refinement! 

There were many interesting gatherings 
in San Francisco. The days flew by at an 
all too rapid pace. There never seemed 
to be a moment of idleness, or one which 
could not be occupied with pleasure. The 
man is so much more interesting to me 
than the architect, and humanity is so 
much more interesting than architecture, 
that I did not regret having so little time 
for the Exposition. The real value of a 
pilgrimage comes not from the study of 
men’s creations, but from the association 
with men, and when I sat in Festival Hall 
on a Sunday afternoon, and heard first 
the Symphony Pathétique by Tschaikow- 
sky, and then the Pilgrim’s Song of Tol- 


stoi, set to music by the same composer, 
I felt that I had had a vision of what a 
pilgrimage should be. 


““My blessing fall on this fair world, 
On mountain, valley, forest, ocean, 
The clarion winds in ceaseless motion, 
And heaven’s blue banner high unfurled. 


“And bless the staff that hither bore me, 
The alms that helped me on my way, 
The boundless plain that lies before me, 
The glowing morn, the evening gray. 


“The very path by which I wander, 
Shows glorious, golden, bathed in light; 
No blade of grass that glistens yonder 
But seems a star from heaven’s height. 


At Det Monte 
After a Photograph by Mr. Gray 
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“Oh! might I in my exultation 
To all the world this joy impart! 
Would I might clasp the whole creation, 
Lovers or strangers, foes or brothers, 
In fervent rapture to my heart!” 


As the strains died away, and the 
moment of silence came, I thought of how 
all the troubles which beset the practice of 
architecture come not from the art but 
from men. I also thought of how the one 
thing needed to clear them away was a 
larger spirit of tolerance, of kindness, of 
patience, of appreciation of the inevitable 
differing points of view which must enter 
into the practice of so great an art. If 
there be a Spirit of Architecture, with 
what infinite charity she must look down 
upon the many who practise in her name, 
and who, with their pettinesses and their 
conceits, obscure the vision of her face and 
flounder aimlessly in the darkness of their 
own egoism and uncharitableness. 

I wished that every architect could 
realize that, in truly professing to follow 
the Spirit of Architecture, he is under- 
taking a pilgrimage and nothing more,— 
one intimate pilgrimage within the great 
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pilgrimage of life,—fellowship the founda- 
tion of them both,—and alone through 
fellowship that any accomplishments are 
possible. 

Must one also point out the fact that in 
the days when the pilgrims, through their 
sincerity, had won a recognized place in 
the sun,—when their persons were inviola- 
ble, when they were exempt from tolls on 
the road, entitled to a lodging for the 
night at the convents, or the resting sta- 
tions which had been built for them on all 
the main roads of Europe, pilgrimages fell 
into disrepute. Men began to join them, 
and go upon them in the wrong spirit, for 
the sake of enjoying the pilgrim’s fare and 
of escaping the common labor of life. 

Let us have more pilgrimages. Let us 
get a vision of the profession of architec- 
ture as a pilgrimage upon which we may 
always go, and where we may always give, 
and receive, consideration of the essential 
fact that men approach their ideal through 
paths which only appear to differ widely 
from our own, until a tragic flash suddenly 
shows us that they really lie side by side 
and lead in the same direction. What 
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matter that this our pilgrimage, like those 
of the Middle Age, should be menaced by 
men wearing false colors, who, to satisfy 
their greed, their ambition, their vanity, 
care nothing for the means they choose 
and less still for the injury they do to the 


Three Impressions 


I 
Dear Editor: 


You ask me to jot down for you some of 
my impressions of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. But I wasn’t impressed !— 
I simply felt satisfied with the world for 
still accomplishing beautiful effects, and 
pleased that the first view repaid the coast- 
to-coast trip. Satisfied and pleased that so 
much could be blended so harmoniously; 
that common business as well as artistic 
sense had made the great Fair a distinct 
success. 

There also came a feeling of admiration 
for the venturesome business men who 


art of architecture. The profession need 
not falter—it cannot fail. To attain its 
Mecca requires only that the pilgrimage 
be sincere. 
Is this an over-idealization? 
C. H. W. 


of the Exposition 


undertook the financial responsibility, and 
for the situation, plan, and setting. 

But impressed—never! One is impressed 
only by some great individual work of 
nature or man, standing alone in its 
grandeur—a Matterhorn, a Taj Mahal, or 
a Pyramid—which gives one the idea of 
stability for all time. Reality !—Exposi- 
tion buildings of stucco in the severe 
Classic style, no matter how well designed, 
can only depict unreality! Besides, the 
Chicago Fair lesson had been learned long 
ago. 

Consequently, the lighting effects and 
planting about the more Spanish type of 
structures, with their high, unbroken 
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walls, appealed to me most, and I sincerely 
regretted the lack of little prettinesses and 
picturesque compositions which attracted 
me over and over again to the Paris 
Exposition; those hillocks with their 
charming and unobtrusive little pavilions 
so interesting from every angle. 

May one not think that the huge classic 
exposition building has seen its day? The 
general public seems to prefer wandering 
among exhibits presented in a picturesque 
manner, in structures appropriate to their 
short-lived architecture, to passing along 
endless aisles in the unattractive interiors 
of the larger buildings. 

May one not also believe that this public 
has a right to resent the fact that so many 
of the states can find nothing more dis- 
tinctive to represent their home activities 
than a sample in the manner of the usual 
post office or library building turned out 
wholesale at Washington? Why is it that 
the fine opportunity for decorative effects 
in ironwork—in grilles, windows, and 
gates was overlooked? What a pity that 
the famous screens of Burgos and Toledo 
did not serve as inspirations! 
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In conclusion, dear Editor, let me recall 
that an exposition which strives to impress 
must have some great permanent “clou.” 
Surely all must agree that the first and only 
lasting impressions of the four Paris 
expositions were the four permanent 
features,—the Palais de I[’Industrie, the 
Trocadero, the Eiffel Tower, and the group 
represented by the Grand and Petit 
Palais with the Pont Alexandre III. Such 
permanency is lacking here, and that is 
why I was not impressed! 

HERBERT R. Marnzer. 


II 
— there was the enchantment of 


the festive glamor and mystery in 
the glow of hidden lights at night, 
and in the soft glow of subtile architec- 
tural color by day, always in a setting of 
rich and varied foliage; then there followed 
the more deliberate enjoyment of study. 
An object lesson of great value in educa- 
ting the general public to an appreciation 
of architecture,—that much we expect of 
every well-conceived and well-executed 
exposition. It doubtless would be generally 
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ONE OF THE CHARMING LITTLE SCULPTURES IN THE COLONNADE OF THE ART PALACE 
After a Photograph by Mr. Levi 


admitted that from the Chicago Expo- 
sition there dates in this country a very 
general increase in popular appreciation of 
monumental architecture,—a popular rec- 
ognition of architecture as a fine art. The 
Panama Exposition carries to another gen- 
eration this same lesson, and certain other 
lessons which are of peculiar interest to the 
profession as well as to the laity. These are 
the value of certain time-honored principles 
too often lost sight of in the effort to meet 
modern conditions in a modern manner; 
the beauty of broad, plain architectural 
surfaces relieved by well-placed ornaments; 
the fact that old, familiar motives may take 
on new charm and virility in the hands of 
a designer having imagination and an eye 
trained to a keen sense of proportion and 
scale; the fact that the landscape work and 
all other accessories should be handled as 
an integral part of the general building 
operation. In addition, there is that 
quality which may be referred to as “scale 
in color,” the toning down of the color to 
the scale of the ornament. 

The bold primary color attributed to the 


Greeks was in scale with the bold masses of 
their detail, and was not over-intense as 
contrasted with the intense blue of the 
waters and sky of the Mediterranean. The 
bold color of the Middle Ages was also used 
largely in contrast with bold masses and in 
deep shadows, but such colors seem to 
clash with our ordinary modern conditions. 
The color of the exposition teaches us 
the possibilities of a very free use of colors, 
if properly toned down and harmonized 
one with another. It is interesting to 
know that this contribution was made 
possible through the codperation of a 
painter, Jules Guerin, he, no doubt, in turn 
having received it from the mural painters 
of the school of the great Puvis de Cha- 
vannes. Georce H. Gray. 


III 
[° THE dim twilight of the evening 


mist the great Dream City lies; a 
fairy world sinking to its slumber, 
undisturbed by the patter of hurrying feet. 
Swirls of mist descend, and night is claim- 
ing its own, when silently a magic wand 
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touches the towers. Out of the gray dusk 
they spring, ruddy and clear, into life. 
The magic travels to the mosque-like 
domes, and they glow with gold. It hur- 
ries swifty to court and to colonnade, to 
lake and to lagoon. It searches the dark 
recesses and the slumbering Palaces of 
Enchantment awaken white and dazzling. 

Myriads of fairies rise with the light 
beams. They gather tree and shrub into 
quivering black masses, and weave danc- 
ing shadows upon the walls. They trace 
lace-like portals and detach column and 
statue from the shadows. They raise 
shimmering reflections in silver and gold 
from the depth of the waters. With 
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At Santa BARBARA 
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bewildering rapidity they paint nocturne 
upon nocturne, defying the genius of a 
Whistler or the imagination of a Beethoven. 
They pour the intoxication of beauty into 
eye and brain. 

Over all, the dome of the sky, at times 
misty gray and near, at times clear, deep, 
and powdered with far-away stars, is sud- 
denly aquiver with light waves. The magic 
wand has transformed itself into an ever- 
changing aurora, sweeping the skies in 
countless combinations of white, gold, 
green, blue, red, and purple. The imagina- 
tion, swept with it, soars heavenward, and 
is lost in the immensity of space. 

JuLIAN CLARENCE LEvI. 








The Question of Delegate Representation at the 
Annual Conventions of the Institute 


T a meeting of the Board of Directors, 
A early in 1914, thethen Acting Execu- 
tive Secretary presented some figures 
to show the cost of holding a Convention at 
Washington. The figures were based upon 
the bare amounts necessary to cover the 
transportation, including sleeping-cars, of 
every delegate from every Chapter. We 
believe it was a matter of general surprise, 
when it was shown that this one item in- 
volved an expenditure of more than ten 
thousand dollars, but the imminent re- 
vision of the Constitution and By-Laws 
made it seem inadvisable to pursue the 
subject any further at that moment. 
Theoretically it would seem, as so many 
contend, that the equable way in which to 
deal with this question would be to divide 
the total transportation charge by the 
number of delegates and then assess each 
Chapter pro rata according to the number 
of delegates to which it was entitled. This 


would have the effect of placing all Chap- 
ters upon an equal basis, so far as the cost 
of transportation was concerned, since the 


Institute would then redistribute the 
whole assessment on the basis of actual cost 
per delegate. The advocates of this system 
point out their belief that there is no other 
way of keeping the Institute thoroughly 
democratic, since the first principle of a 
democracy is that the government shall be 
wholly representative. At present, it will 
be evident to anyone who cares to make the 
calculation, that the Boston. Chapter or 
the New York Chapter can send its entire 
delegation to Washington for a sum which 
would just about cover the expenses of one 
delegate from the Pacific Coast, while a 
like disproportion exists throughout the 
country. Even by the utmost sacrifices 
and at the cost of suspending every form of 
local activity, the far-away Chapters could 


never hope to send full delegations to a 
Convention at Washington, without rely- 
ing upon the generosity of the delegates 
themselves, and this is a most pernicious 
system, since it has the effect of forever 
disbarring hundreds of men whose practices 
will not permit any such contribution, and 
to whom the experience of attending a Con- 
vention would be one of the most welcome 
events in their career. Thus those who 
complain of the defects of the present sys- 
tem,—and they are by no means confined 
to the membership which suffers most,— 
assert that the problem is not local in its 
nature but is a matter of Institute concern. 

There are, of course, other complications 
and other points of view. Many have sug- 
gested a more central meeting place for the 
Convention, and have thought that the 
selection of Chicago, for example, would 
have the effect of equalizing the cost. This 
is, of course, far from being the case. A 
little consideration and calculation will 
show clearly that the point at which the 
Convention can be held with the least total 
transportation cost is in the East—prob- 
ably New York City—since it is deter- 
mined not by the matter of distance alone 
but by numbers of delegates as well. It is, 
of course, wholly impossible to equalize the 
loss of time involved with the cost of trans- 
portation. That is to say, if the Conven- 
tion is held at Washington, which means 
very near the lowest total transportation 
cost, it still places many delegates at a dis- 
advantage, since they must lose two or 
even three weeks from their practice, while 
the eastern delegates need in no case lose 
more than a week. But this question is of 
minor importance, when compared with the 
question of delegate expense. 

In the coming discussion of these things 
on the floor of the Convention, the question 
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of limiting a delegate to the right to vote 
two proxies will also receive consideration, 
we believe, since the far-away Chapters 
feel, in many cases very strongly, that after 
making the sacrifice necessary to get one 
delegate to the Convention, they should 
not be deprived of the advantages of hav- 
ing him vote their full quota. They con- 
tend that this only imposes an additional 
handicap, which should be removed in any 
event. But we feel sure that the propo- 
nents of a changed basis would regard its 
removal only as an expedient pending the 
whole readjustment of the question of 
expense. 

We think it will be pretty generally 
agreed that the proxy system is unsatis- 
factory at best. What is needed is a 
method which will make it possible for 
every Chapter annually to send its full 
delegation. We believe that no one will 
deny that to be the ideal condition toward 
which the Institute should aim, for in no 
other way could the Institute as a whole 
accomplish so much toward strengthening 
the standards of honorable practice for 
which it stands. Many a man who is in- 
clined to resent this or that action of a Con- 
vention would feel very differently, in many 
cases, if he had listened to the discussion of 
the principles involved. 

Thoroughly to cover all the ground in 


Provision for Park Lands 


In making provision for park lands in 
undeveloped areas, a law which the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is now proceeding to 
enforce is of more than passing interest. 
The law provides that in each section of 
land developed under a goverment recla- 
mation project, twenty acres are to be set 
aside as a public park, playground or 
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this matter, we should also allude to the 
opinions which have been freely expressed 
in regard to the present system of making 
Washington the Convention city each two 
years out of three. Admitting the advan- 
tages which Washington possesses, the fact 
that it is also the official home of the Insti- 
tute, and that it involves perhaps as little 
expense for transportation as to any city 
which could be selected, the opponents of 
the present practice contend that if the 
plan were reversed, and the Convention 
held at Washington one year out of three, 
two things would be accomplished: First, 
a more equable distribution of the time 
consumed per delegate would be made 
possible, and second,—and this the propo- 
nents of such a change feel to be by far the 
greatest factor,—the influence of the Insti- 
tute upon local conditions would be brought 
to bear twice as often and with more than 
double the benefit to the Institute as a 
whole. They plead that under the present 
system it is only possible for a Chapter to 
reap the benefit which always results from 
a gathering of architects in any community, 
—once in something like a hundred and 
twenty years. Under the revised method, 
that figure would at least be cut in two. 
These are all questions of serious mo- 
ment, and we hope they will be thoroughly 
discussed by the coming Convention. 


in Reclamation Projects 


community center. People using the parks 
so set aside must pay for their maintenance. 
Aside from its significance as the recog- 
nition by governmental authority of a 
principle vital to city planning, it affords 
much satisfaction to those who are inter- 
ested in its immediate application to rapidly 
developing areas. 








Thomas Jefferson and the First Monument of the 


Classical Revival in America 


By FISKE KIMBALL, Ph.D., M.Arch. 
University of Michigan 


III. Executive Building! 
fe Capitol building as executed did 


not conform entirely to the design 

sent from abroad; Jefferson’s fore- 
doomed attempt to furnish his country 
with a perfect example of classic archi- 
tecture was frustrated in part. He spoke 
in his “Memoir,” as we have seen, of “some 
variations, not for the better, the most 
important of which, however, admit of 
future correction.” Much the same phrases 
occur, amid the pardonable expressions of 
triumph, in his letter to William Short on 
first seeing the building after his return to 
America, 


“Our new Capitol, when the corrections are 
made of which it is susceptible, will be an edifice of 
first rate dignity. Whenever it shall be finished with 
the proper ornaments belonging to it (which will not 
be in this age), it will be worthy of being exhibited 
alongside the most celebrated remains of antiquity.” 

Before we can ascertain in what the 
changes and incompleteness consisted, and 
how far, consequently, Jefferson’s ideas 
could make their desired effect on con- 
temporaries, we must examine the evi- 
dences concerning its original form and its 
later history. 


A. Sources of Our Knowledge. 


The early views of the Capitol are taken 
from such a distance or drawn at such 
small scale that they furnish but little 
information. The earliest, in a sketch of 
Richmond from the banks of the James 
River in 1796 by the architect Latrobe,? 
shows the main lines of the building essen- 
tially as they were until recent days, with 


1Continued from the Journal for October. 
* Journal of Latrobe, 1905. p. 73. 


pediment roof, and pilasters along the 
side walls. 

The same is true of the engraving on the 
Bishop Madison map of Virginia, 1807,' 
and of later engravings known to me, or to 
the authorities of the Virginia State 
Library. 

The drawing mentioned by Douglas in 
his letter to Jefferson seems never to have 
been published, perhaps for the reasons 
explained in the following letter: 


“‘Agreeable to my plan, I had a drawing or front 
elevation of the Capitol taken by a person in Rich- 
mond, and I got it engraved by one of the most 
eminent artists in Philadelphia. The work was 
completed in the month of December & I had every 
reason to expect the copies or impressions, here in 
January. After writing two months for them, in 
March they sent me the plate itself, but the copies, 
by some unlucky accident or other, were lost or 
mislaid, & have not yet been found . . .’? 


Further particulars relating to the build- 
ing, however, are given by the descrip- 
tions of early travelers. The Duc de la 
Rochfoucauld-Liancourt, an accurate and 
cultivated observer, gives this account of 
the Capitol in 1797: 


“This edifice which is extremely vast, is con- 
structed on the plan of the Maison Quarrée at 
Nismes, but on a much more extensive scale. The 
attics of the Maison Quarrée, have undergone an 
alteration in the Capitol, to suit them to the con- 
venience of the public offices of every denomination, 
which, thus perfectly secure against all accidents 
from fire, lie within reach of the tribunals, the 
executive council, the governor, the general assembly, 
who all sit in the Capitol, and draw to it a great 

1 Reproduced in H. A. Christian’s “‘Richmond, her Past 
and Present,” 1912. 


?Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers, 2d series, vol. 
27 No. 16. No copy, either of the original register of 1800 
or of the proposed republication is known to me, nor is 
either listed in Sabin or Growoll, or in the partial list of 
Virginia copyright entries for the period, printed in the 
reports of the State Librarian, 
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afflux of people. This building which is entirely of 
brick, is not yet coated with plaster: the columns, 
the pilasters, are destitute of bases and capitals: but 
the interior and exterior cornices are finished and are 
well executed. The rest will be completed with 
more or less speed: but, even in its present unfinished 
state, this building is, beyond comparison, the most 
noble, the greatest in all America. The internal 
distribution of the parts is extremely well adapted 
to the purposes for which it is destined. It was Mr. 
Jefferson who, during his embassy in France, sent 
the model of it. Already it is said to have cost a 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars; and fifteen 
thousand more are the estimated sum requisite for 
completing it and remedying some defects which 
have been observed in the construction.””! 


In the same year, Isaac Weld, a critic 
less sympathetic as well as less competent, 
makes this comment on the Capitol: 


“From the opposite side of the river this building 
appears extremely well, as its defects cannot be 
observed at that distance, but on a closer examina- 
tion it proves to be a clumsy ill-shapen pile. The 
original plan was sent over from France by Mr. 
Jefferson, and had great merit; but his ingenious 
countrymen thought they could improve it, and to 
do so placed what was intended for the attic story, 
in the plan, at the bottom, and put the columns on 
top of it—In many other respects, likewise, the 
plan was inverted. The building is finished entirely 
with red brick: even the columns are formed of 
brick: but to make them appear like stone, they 
have been partially whitened with common white- 
wash. The inside of the building is but very little 
better than its exterior part. The principal room is 
for the house of representatives; this is also used for 
divine service, as there is no such thing as a church 
in town. The vestibule is circular (!), and very 
dark. . Ugly and ill-contrived as this build- 
ing is, a stranger must not attempt to find fault 
with it, for it is looked upon by the inhabitants as 
a most elegant fabric.’”? 


Obviously in his remark on the inver- 
sion of the attic story Weld is merely 
revealing his own ignorance of the classical 
podium and unconsciously showing how 
much superior was Jefferson’s knowledge 
of ancient architecture to the current 
tradition of the day. 

The description of Bernhard of Saxe- 


1Travels through the United States of North America, 
London, 2nd edition, 1800. Vol. 3, p. 61. 

?Travels through the States of North America and the 
Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada during the years 
1795-1796, and 1797. London, 1799. vol. 1, pp. 189-190. 
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Weimar, who visited Richmond in 1825, 
is more intelligent, but careless in some 
respects. He says of the Capitol: 


“It recalls the maison quarrée at Nismes in 
France. On one of the narrow sides of the longish 
rectangle stands a portico of eight Ionic columns. 
These columns are however only of wood (!), and 
have, seen from close at hand, a rather decayed 
aspect. The building has two entrances on the 
long sides, with flights of steps.’”! 


Samuel Mordecai, an old resident of 
Richmond, who published in 1856 his 


reminiscences of early days, says, 


“The Capitol itself, not then stuccoed, exposed 
its bare brick walls between the columns or pilasters. 
The roof was once flat, if I mistake not, and paved 
with tiles—an elevated roof was substituted.’’? 


More precise and reliable, though frag- 
mentary, are the indications furnished by 
the official letters, accounts and vouchers 
preserved at Richmond. Some of these 
have been published or summarized in the 
Calendar of Virginia State Papers, but a 
far larger number remain in manuscript, 
including vouchers for the smallest items 
of the original construction and subsequent 
changes. It will suffice at this point to 
signalize their existence and scope, leav- 
ing individual documents to be utilized 
where necessary in the historical summary 
to follow. 

The same is true of the later evidences, 
of which the most important are a set 
of geometrical drawings signed “Alb. 
Lybrock, arch’t and supt.” and dated 
1858. They comprise two parallel series, 
showing the building as it then existed, 
and as it would be if remodeled by the 
addition of one bay at the rear and by cer- 
tain minor changes. Only the first series 
need interest us, especially as this remodel- 
ing was never carried out. The series 
includes plans of each floor, front and side 
elevations, and sections, all of which in 
almost every point where they can still 
be verified, are of the greatest accuracy. 


1 Reise, vol. 1, p. 300. 
‘2Richmond in Bygone Days, 1856. pp. 59-60. 
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(Figs. 10-15.) Photographs taken before 
the remodeling of 1905 are an important 
supplementary source. (Figs. 16-19.) They 
give the best idea of the interior detail, and 
cover many points not shown by the 
drawings. What neither drawings and 
photographs can show, in many cases, are 
the materials of the different parts, and the 
evidences of changes prior to 1858 which lie 
concealed in various parts of the building. 

The “Report of the Committee on the 
Englargement, Restoration and Repair 
of the Capitol Building,” far from clear- 
ing up these points, as it might well have 
done, does not even give a summary of 
the alterations made in the old building in 
1905. There is likewise no itemization 
of the large sums expended by the con- 
tract, which might indicate exactly what 
the changes were, though certain inciden- 
tal mentions and items for extra work in 
the accounts reveal a few of them. To 
supplement the bareness of the legislative 
report, Messrs. Noland and Baskerville, the 
Richmond architects among those asso- 
ciated in charge of the remodeling, have 


1Senate Document No. III, Session of 1906. 


kindly given the writer the benefit of their 
knowledge of the building before its trans- 
formation, and of their exceptional oppor- 
tunities for observation during the recon- 
struction. In general their surveys and 
written memoranda made at the time, 
were not preserved, but their memory is 
clear on many points of interest. 


B. General History of the Building. 


Before the arrival of the plans of the 
Capitol from abroad, considerable progress, 
as we have seen, had already been made 
on the building. The corner-stone was 
laid August 18, 1785;! two months later 
the Directors had written: “The founda- 
tion of the capitol is laid, of the following 
dimensions, 148 by 118 feet .” Their 
further statement: “The present plan 
differs from the one transmitted you only 
in the arrangement” is obviously incor- 
rect, as the draught sent to Jefferson shows 


1Christian: Richmond, p. 27. 
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the body of the building about 120 by 96 
feet, a discrepancy later admitted by them. 
Jefferson’s plan differed from both; he 
knew difficulty was bound to arise over its 
adoption, as his letters to Madison and 
Randolph have attested. He even wrote 
a second letter to Madison, of the same 
tenor as the one already quoted.! Madison 
replied to the first that it did not arrive 
till February 24, too late for legislative 
action with regard to the capitol. A letter 
from the Attorney-General, he goes on, 


“takes notice of the plan you had promised and 
makes no doubt it will arrive in time for the purpose 


1Feb. 8, 1786. Bergh, vol. 5, p. 282. 
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of the Commissioners. I do not gather from his 
expressions that he is aware of the change which will 
become necessary in the foundations already laid, 
a change which will not be submitted to without 
reluctance.” 


The outcome of the difficulty on the 
arrival of the plans, with the essential 
adoption of Jefferson’s design, appears in 
the following letter, July 12, 1786, to Jef- 
ferson from Edmund Randolph, then one 
of the Directors: 


5 . « your favor concerning the capitol came 


to hand; after the most painful anxiety at the tardy 
movement of the plan to Virginia. A council of 
Directors was immediately called, and with some 
difficulty the plan was carried thro’. But I am 
exceedingly afraid that we have committed some 
blunder even now. I directed Mr. Dobie, our super- 
intendent, and an adept in draughtsmanship, to 
furnish me with a narrative of our proceedings in 
technical language. When completed, it shall be 
forwarded. At present, however, I will give you 
some imperfect idea of it. The plan sent to you was 
a mere assay: that adopted by us was very different. 
When your plan was examined, it was conceived, 
that without adhering precisely to the same front, 
(i. e. frontage) it would be enough to follow the same 
proportions. By this doctrine we were rescued from 
a great embarrassment. For the lowland interest 
and a strong party of the upland, in the Assembly, 
are laboring to stop the progress of the building. To 
pull up all that had been done would have been 
to strengthen the opposition. We have therefore 
resolved to pursue your plan in every respect, except 
the extension of the front. By this means we have 
been obliged to remove only one side wall and a few 
partition walls . . .’? 


The arrival of the model, and its rela- 
tion to the progress of the work are chroni- 
cled in a letter from William Hay to Jef- 
ferson, dated May 3, 1787: 


“Your favour of the 26th of December inclosing 
Bill of Lading for the Model of the Capitol came 
safe to hand, addressed to Mr. Buchanan and 
myself, and have to apologize for answering it in 
my private capacity. There has not been a Meeting 
of the Directors of the Public Buildings for some 
considerable Time past and Mr. Buchanan is now 
confined by a severe spell of Sickness, so that I 

1 Writings of James Madison, edited by Gaillard Hunt, 
vol. 2, p. 224. 


? Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers. Series 6, vol. 2, 
No. 95. 
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could have neither the Advice of the Directors nor 
the assistance of Mr. Buchanan in the business. No 
Delay in the work has been occasioned by the Models 
not coming to Hand, last Summer, and I fear it will 
stop where it is now for some Time. The Pedestal 
Basement and the principal Story were finished by 
last October, and nothing has been done since. The 
fund of the 2 p.c. Additional Duties upon which 
was charged £5000 to be applied towards completing 
the public Buildings, has proved unproductive, for 
the Treasurer assures me, it will not produce the 
sum which was charged on it in the first Instance 
for the support of the members of Congress. The 
Directors therefore can make no Contract upon this 
Fund without sacrificing too much to the extrava- 
gance of the Times, and when the Assembly meets 
again I fear no further Assistance will be given on 
Account of the Distress which is universally com- 
plained of through the State. The Capitol may then 
remain in its present state for many years. The 
Directors themselves have been neglectful, in many 
things, and in none more than in the want of 
Acknowledgements to you, for the great Assistance 
you have given them in this Business. Permit me 
therefore, to return my sincere thanks, and I am 
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sure they will be those of the Directors in general, 
for the Interest you have taken in procuring proper 
Plans and a model for the Ornamenting of the 
Capitol of your native Country, and to assure you 
that I have the Honour to be with perfect Esteem, 
Sir, your most Obe. Hb. Ser.’”! 


The further progress of the building may 
be traced indirectly through the great 
mass of accounts and vouchers preserved 
at Richmond. For our purposes only the 
most important, those marking the prin- 
cipal stages, or having references to 
changes from the design, need be cited. 
The “‘Report of a Committee to whom was 
referred the letter of the Directors of the 
public buildings, December 14, 1789, 
states: 

“Samuel Dobie contracted with the Directors in 


February, 1787, to put a flat roof on the Capitol 
which should be tight and durable for £170, but 


1 Library of Congress, Jefferson Papers, 2d Series, vol. 
41, no. 46, 
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after much labor in honestly endeavoring to fulfil 
his contract, it was apprehended that it will be 
impossible to make the roof a tight one, and said 
Dobie is willing to make a reasonable compromise 
on account of said contract” “that it is 
absolutely necessary for the preservation of the 
building from ruin there be a pedimont roof put on 
it to be covered with Lead.”! 


Warrants were authorized for payments 
on account of this pediment roof, April 13 
and November 11, 1790. 

The building of the portico is described 
in a letter from William Hay to Governor 
Beverly Randolph, June 22, 1790: 


“Stating that Edward Voss contracted 
with the Directors, on May 11, 1789, to build the 
columns of the Portico, and the vaults under the 
portico, of Brick that the said columns 
were finished so late last season that the Directors 
postponed the vaults till this season. Upon appli- 
cation of Voss for permission to begin the vaults, the 
Directors excepted to the columns, as being 
insufficient . . . As it would be unsafe to trust 


1 Calendar of Virginia State Papers, vol. 5, p. 77. 





a Lead Cover on the roof of the Portico until the 
columns are made sufficient, they (the Directors) 
think that the roof should be shingled, and the 
front and sides of the pediment sheathed with plank 
to preserve the timbers from injury. . .”! 

On Voss’ failing to take down and 
re-erect the columns, they were finally 
allowed to stand as they were. On May 8, 
1792 the Directors resolved 
“that Dabney Minor be directed to whitewash the 
pedestals upon the top of the Capitol, and the Pil- 
asters, with Stone Lime, with a mixture of Lamp 
black to give it the appearance of stone,” and on 
June 14 they wrote the Governor, “Mr. Minor will 
soon furnish the entablature.’” 

Not until 1797 was there an appropri- 
ation for completing the exterior, which 
had remained, meanwhile, as La Rochefou- 
cauld-Liancourt saw it, without stucco or 
capitals. Then begins a series of payments, 
the last of which, marking the completion 


1Calendar of Virginia State Papers, vol. 5, pp. 174-5. 
? Calendar of Virginia State Papers, vol. 5, p. 593. 
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of the building, is attested by a letter to 
the Governor from William Fourshee, one 
of the Directors, October 23, 1798: 


“Mr. Henry Robinson, the Undertaker to finish 
the outside of the Capitol, having nearly laid on all 
the coating, etc., I am also desired to request a 
warrant for one thousand dollars under the appro- 
priation of the last General Assembly for that pur- 
pose.””! 


The later history of the building includes 
no important changes before the proposed 
enlargement in 1858. The only interesting 
modification recorded is the opening of 
the window in the pediment, for additional 
light in the garret, in 1801.* As the pro- 
posed for enlargement was not followed, the 
original fabric still remained substantially 
intact until 1870. On April 27 of that 
year occurred the catastrophe in which 


“the gallery of the Supreme Court gave way and its 
main floor with it, into the House of Delegates below. 
The Supreme Court was sitting in the room on the 
North East corner of the third floor Reso- 
lutions were offered to pull down the Capitol and 
build a new one, but it was finally decided to repair 
the old building.””* 


1Calendar of Virginia State Papers, vol. 8, p. 522. 
2Calendar of Virginia State Papers, vol. 9, pp. 229, 235. 
3 Christian: Richmond, pp. 317-320. 
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As subsequent photographs show, by 
their agreement with the drawings of 1858, 
the architectural members of the House 
of Delegates were left as before. 

On August 1, 1904, after prolonged 
agitation and discussion, the building was 
turned over to contractors for enlarge- 
ment and remodeling, which was com- 
pleted in the course of 1905. The archi- 
tects entrusted with the work were Messrs. 
John Kevan Peebles, of Norfolk, Frye and 
Chesterman, of Lynchburg, and Noland 
and Baskerville, of Richmond.! 

The scheme adopted by the legislature 
involved the building of separate wings 
of less height for the House and Senate, 
connected with the main block by corridors 
at the old side doors, and the cutting up 
of the old House and Senate Chambers 
for offices. A part of the original 
materials were replaced by new. In mat- 
ters of form and detail, the architects, 
although they apparently ignored the 
plaster model, tried to revert to Roman 
forms and the proportions of the Maison 
Carrée in cases where these had been lost 
by the builders. The columns of the por- 

1 Report, pp. 2-3. 
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tico were reinforced, and both capitals 
and bases were enlarged to correspond to 
the increased diameter, terra cotta capi- 
tals being substituted for the old capitals 
of the columns and pilasters. The archi- 
trave and the frieze were made of stone 
and the cornice of terra cotta. A marble 
floor was placed in the portico, and marble 
treads on the stairs. The niches of the 
rotunda were executed in marble instead 
of wood, and marble bases and wainscoting 
were introduced in the halls and rotunda. 
The belt courses at the basement sill line 
and the first floor line were made of stone 
instead of stucco.! Messrs. Noland and 
Baskerville state also that the columns 
were given entasis when the diameter was 
increased, that the pediment was lowered 
somewhat, and that the modillions were 
increased in size. These statements are 
confirmed by a comparison with earlier 
drawings and photographs. 


1 Report, passim. 


C. The Building as Originally Completed. 


We are now in a position to discount the 
various changes which have taken place 
since the erection of the building, and to 
determine how far it conformed, as first 
erected, to the original design. That it con- 
formed in general is as certain as that it 
differed in many particulars. The use of the 
Ionic order, the number of bays on front 
and side, the main proportions, the princi- 
pal divisions of the interior, and many 
details agreed with the model and with 
Jefferson’s intentions. Rather than to 
specify further agreements minutely, it 
will be simpler to note the points of differ- 
ence, which include beside greater size 
and certain variations in proportion, the 
changes in the exterior approaches and 
steps, the addition of pilasters to the walls 
of the cella, and the change in character 
of the door and window enframements. 

That some differences should have crept 
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in through adaptation to founda- 
tions previously laid, through modi- 
fications of the program, carelessness 
or defects of workmanship, local 
practices in building, and lack of 
understanding of the ideas of Jeffer- 
son and Clérisseau, is but natural. 
Some of the stylistic changes, how- 
ever, can be assigned to none of 
these causes; they are the expression 
of a different personality, which, like 
Jefferson and Clérisseau, was in some 
respects ahead of the time. This, as 
we shall see, can be no other than the 
Samuel Dobie, who has been men- 
tioned by Edmund Randolph in 1786 
as “our superintendent, an adept in 
draughtsmanship.” In later times 
indeed he passed as the architect of 
the building, for there is no question 
that it is he who is meant when 
Mordecai speaks in his recollections 
of one “John Dobie the archi- 
tect of the Capitol.” 

Ina letter of William Hay to Gover- 
nor Beverly Randolph, May 11, 1790,” 
Dobie is referred to as “Surveyor of Public 
Buildings,” a title afterwards given by 
Jefferson to the architect of the Capitol in 
Washington. Although he was not em- 
ployed by the Directors after 1794,? he was 
apparently still in Richmond in 1798 when 
Hay recommended him to inspect certain 
work under construction, “‘as the best 
judge I know of work of this kind.’* Con- 
cerning his origins and training nothing is 
said, and inquiries of members of the Dobie 
family still in Virginia have not brought 
the desired information. We know, how- 
ever, that he was already in the country 
as early as 1782,° and there seems no doubt 
that he came of a family which had been 
long in Virginia. A patent of land was 
issued to John Doby in 1683; the name of 


1Richmond in Bygone Days, p. 87. 

2Calendar of Virginia State Papers, vol. 5, p. 150. 
3Ib. vol. 8, p. 316. 

‘Ib. vol. 8, p. 507. 

SIb. vol. 8, p. 317. 
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FIGURE 17 


Dobie appears on marriage bonds of 1750 
and 1761.! 

Dobie submitted in the original competi- 
tion for the National Capitol in 1791 a 
design which throws light on his archi- 
tectural knowledge and powers. (Figs. 
20-22.)? It exhibits a square general mass 
with four porticoes and a dome over a 
central rotunda. The suggestion is obvi- 
ously from Palladio’s Villa Rotunda, but 
the scale is much greater and the details 
are modified in an interesting way. Two 
of the porticoes are octastyle and the 
rotunda is large enough to have an interior 
colonnade. The exterior dome, however, 
instead of having the semi-circular form 
shown in Palladio’s plate of the Villa, is of 
true Roman shape, and implies a familiar- 
ity with classical forms very unusual at 
that time in America. Dobie was evidently 


1Cf. William and Mary Quarterly, vol. 12, p. 105; vol. 
20, p. 22; vol. 11, p. 270. 

2Glenn Brown, History of the United States Capitol, 
1900-1902, pls. 10-12. 
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Ficure 18 


a man of some independent knowledge and 
training, whose influence on the building 
of the Virginia Capitol must be reck- 
oned with. 

Among the individual differences be- 
tween the design of the Capitol and the 
execution, the greater size is readily 
explained by the necessity of conforming 
to the foundations already laid before the 
design arrived. As one would expect from 
Edmund Randolph’s letter, the length of 
the building corresponds to the length of 
the foundations, the width is less than that 
of those foundations but proportional to 
the width of the model. The general 
increase thus necessitated was of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent, and the dimensions of 
the plan conform to this percentage with a 
very small margin of error. The heights, 
however, both of the columns and of the 
entablature, are increased in greater ratio, 
about 14 per cent. (See Table.) This 
makes the columns about nine and a half 
diameters high instead of nine, and thus 
the change can scarcely have been made 
in an attempt to improve the proportions. 
It resulted more probably from increases 
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in the interior heights, 
which lengthened the pilas- 
ters and forced a_ pro- 
portional increase in the 
entablature. The pediment 
was raised again to the 
Palladian ratio which Jeffer- 
son had originally used, 2:9, 
one of which occurs again 
in Dobie’s design for the 
National Capitol. 

In the interior, the end 
rooms were widened at the 
expense of the center, mak- 
ing the side windows un- 


balanced, the basilican 
colonnade in the court 
room was omitted, and 


the galleries of the House 
were rearranged. The 
colonnade in the central 
hall was crowded out, and the gallery 
above was supported on brackets, the 
stairs being again placed in the vestibule. 
The room next to the portico was also 
shortened, as the original cornice and pilas- 
ters in the photograph show (Fig. 15); 
while galleries were placed at both ends of 
the House of Delegates, with the Speaker’s 
chair in the middle of the rear wall. The 
minor subdivisions of the upper floors may 
well have suffered modification before 
1858. The uses of the rooms shown by the 
plans of 1858 differ in many respects from 
those assigned by Jefferson, notably in 
having the Senate opposite the House on 
the main floor, and the Court on the 
second floor. The library certainly did not 
occupy such extensive quarters at first. 
Whether the rooms originally followed Jef- 
ferson’s assignments is not indicated by 
any document to which I have had access. 

Another group of changes which pre- 
sents no difficulty is the omission of the 
monumental flight of steps before the 
portico, and the substitution of single 
flights at right angles to the building for 
the pairs shown on the model. The object 
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was doubtless to get more 
light and more offices in the 
basement. It is apparently 
to the side steps that an 
item in Samuel Dobie’s 
account with the State 
refers: “‘For drawings . 
and directing the workmen 
in the years 1793 and 1794 
in building the stone steps 
and stairs 1 Before 
1793 the plans had been 
sent away to Washington 
and it is not surprising that 
the new plan of the steps 
should not have conformed 
tothem. By 1793, also, the 
building had already been 
long enough in use todemon- 
strate that it was the side 
entrances that the interior rendered impor- 
tant, and that the steps in front had only 
an esthetic function, which had to give 
way before practical needs. Mr. Basker- 
ville remembers quite distinctly that when 
the exterior plaster was removed from the 
sides in 1905, marks of stairs running as in 
the model were found. As Dobie speaks of 
building the stone steps, there may well 
have been previous temporary ones of 
wood, having the form originally intended. 
Another change traceable to Dobie is 
the addition of a parapet above the cornice 
—a feature not long preserved, but attested 
by papers of the Directors. As we have 
seen, Dabney Minor was directed in May 
1792 to whitewash the pedestals on the 
top of the Capitol, and in June of the same 
year occurs an item “3 Tons of lead for 
covering the Pedestal Cornice,”? These 
statements can refer only to a parapet of 
pedestal form, such as Dobie showed later 
on his design for the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. : 
The use of the Scamozzi Ionic capital 
on the exterior order, already mentioned, 


' Calendar of Virginia State Papers, vol. 8, p. 319. 
?Calendar of Virginia State Papers, vol. 5, p. 594. 
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FIGURE 19 


may likewise be assigned to him on similar 
grounds. They appear not only on the 
design for the National Capitol but in 
the interior finish of the building at Rich- 
mond, which was not shown in the draw- 
ings sent from abroad. 

The most striking modification, and the 
one which most clearly evidences the inter- 
vention of some other agency than the 
ordinary craftsman of the day, is the 
addition of the pilasters at each bay along 
the sides and rear of the building. This 
was a step in the direction of closer fol- 
lowing of the classic prototype, as well as 
of Palladian architecture in the grand 
manner, which we can attribute to Dobie. 
The pilasters belong certainly to the orig- 
inal construction; they are mentioned in 
the vouchers in 1792, were seen by La 
Rochefoucauld and Latrobe, and are stated 
by Messrs. Noland and Baskerville to be 
bonded into the walls. It is interesting to 
note that Dobie’s design for the Capitol at 
Washington has a pilaster treatment 
exactly similar even to the capitals. It 
might be urged that it is more likely that 
Dobie derived this idea from the Virginia 
Capitol, but as there is not a vestige of 
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evidence that the pilasters were ever 
included in the original design, and there 
is ample proof that Dobie had an inde- 
pendent knowledge of classic forms and a 
preference for them, it must be concluded 
that they were due to him in both cases. 
One other stylistic change attracts atten- 
tion, the substitution, for the Louis XVI 
doors and windows of the model, of 
enframements having an indefinably Greek 
flavor. These formed part of the work of 
finishing the exterior in 1797-8, at the 
time the stucco was laid on. At that date 
Dobie was no longer in the employ of the 
Directors; his detail for the Washington 
Capitol design, moreover, has nothing of 
this Greek touch. It may not be a coinci- 
dence that there was in Richmond in the 
employ of the Directors at that very 
moment the first representative of the 
Greek Revival to come to America, Ben- 
jamin Henry Latrobe. A man who had 
refused the post of Surveyor General to 
the Crown, he was well versed in Greek 
forms, as his design for the corps de garde 
of the United States Capitol, 1807, makes 
clear.' His first important commission 
in this country was the design of the Vir- 
ginia Penitentiary at Richmond, on which 
he was employed during 1797 and 1798. 
With the original drawings of the Capitol 
lacking, nothing could have been more 
natural than that the authorities should 
have applied to the best qualified person 
at hand for a design for the missing details. 
To complete our study of the executed 
building it remains only to examine those 
points not covered by the original drawings 
and the model, which, in the absence of 
sections, the builders were forced to decide 
for themselves. Most important of these 
was the method of covering the central 
hall. A dome was adopted, accommodated 
to the square room by flat triangular 
soffits, naively unstructural but not unsat- 
isfactory (Fig. 17). The surface of the 
dome itself is decorated with segmental 
1 Brown: U. S. Capitol, vol. 1, pl. 44. 
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gores, which recur in Dobie’s Washington 
Capitol. The interior detail for the most 
part presents nothing unexpected in late 
Colonial woodwork. The Doric and Ionic 
orders of the House and Senate Chambers 
(Figs. 18, 19), are of the stereotyped Pal- 
ladian form, with no trace of Adam influ- 
ence, and few of the ordinary native adap- 
tations to the material. Only in the con- 
soles of the doorways in the central hall 
is there evidence of the more direct clas- 
sical influence sometimes appearing else- 
where in Dobie’s work. 

A curious evidence, to which there is 
now no danger of attaching too much 
significance, is offered by the railing about 
the rotunda opening. When the paint was 
removed from this at the time of the 
remodeling, there was found, according to 
Mr. Baskerville, the name “Thomas Jef- 
ferson,” very neatly carved, as if by a 
workman. In the absence of any other 
obvious motive for this, it is scarcely too 
hazardous to assume that it was a testi- 
mony to the common knowledge of Jef- 
ferson’s part in the design. 

The materials used in the building did 
not conform entirely to Jefferson’s informal 
suggestions in his letter of August 13, 
1785, but that was hardly to be expected. 
He had proposed that the columns and 
external architraves should be of stone, 
the external cornice of wood, and the 
interior cornices and trim of plaster. As 
constructed, the columns were of brick, 
and according to Messrs. Noland and Bas- 
kerville, hollow like a well-curb. The 
main entablature was all of wood, the 
enframements of the openings were mod- 
eled in the stucco, and the interior orders 
were of wood. 

Considering the executed building as a 
whole, it is evident that much had been 
lost from the original design with very little 
compensating gain. The proportions of 
the columns were greatly injured by the 
increase in relative height, the relation 
between the rooms and the fenestration 
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suffered, the majestical columnar sub- 
division of the interior was abandoned 
without securing the delicate charm of 
typically colonial woodwork. The scale, 
to be sure, was further increased, the 
pilasters tended to restore the unity of 
cella and portico, the Greek doors and 
windows were more in advance of stylistic 
fashion, but the elegance and consistency 
of the original design were lost. In their 
pre-destined attempt to reach the classic 
ideal set them, Dobie and his comrades 
failed to strike fairly either their own goal 
or the less ambitious mark of the humbler 
craftsmen. So far as the building suc- 
ceeded, it was due to the underlying quali- 
ties with which Jefferson had endowed it 
at the first, which make the building itself 
as truly his as the finished design. The 
use of the simple and crystalline temple 
form, the colossal order, the monumental 
disposition of the interior—the chief 
remains of his ideas—are what give the 
building its novel dignity, its expressive- 
ness of the majesty of the new and sover- 
eign republican state. 


IV. Influence of the Design 


In the colonies during the Revolution, 
building came practically to a standstill. 
In the chronology of American buildings 
given in “The Georgian Period,” a few 
dwelling houses only are listed during the 
years 1775-83, against a rich assemblage 
of important buildings during the decades 
before and after.!. In the table in Mr. 
Aymar Embury’s “Early American 
Churches,”? not a single building appears 
between the years 1775 and 1787, although 
nine buildings each fall in the twelve-year 
periods before and after these dates. 
Although these tables are not without 
errors, the condition which they indicate 
is too patent to be mistakable. 


1The Georgian Period, being measured drawings of 
Colonial Work, 1898-1902, vol. 1, p. i; vol. 3, p. i. 


21914, pp. 186, 187. 
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FiGuRE 20. PLAN oF SAMUEL Dosie’s ComPETITIVE 
DESIGN FOR THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON 


Few civil buildings prior to the Revolu- 
tion surpassed the old State House in 
Philadelphia, or the State House at 
Annapolis, which well represent the pre- 
vailing style. In the planning of the 
interiors there was evident a primitiveness 
of analysis which would have been serious 
had the requirements been more complex. 
Architectural treatment of the exterior 
was generally confined to the openings, 
cornice, and cupola, sometimes with quoins 
at the angles. The portico appears in but 
few instances, notably in the Redwood 
Library at Newport, although porticoes, 
even extended through two stories, were 
already beginning to appear on the more 
ambitious churches and residences. These 
porticoes were invariably less in width 
than the building, so that they have at 
most an academic, not a classical aspect. 
Exceptional buildings only—Christ Church 
in Philadelphia, the two churches at 
Charleston, the old Charleston Exchange, 
and Faneuil Hall in Boston,—showed any 
attempt to give an architectonic member- 
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ing to the wall surfaces, or to unite them 
with the portico by a pilaster treatment. 
Although in all these points they may have 
been unconsciously superior in frankness 
of expression, they were, none the less, 
backward in relation to the stylistic move- 
ments in Europe which furnished their 
received ideals. Foreign taste and foreign 
architecture had themselves undergone a 
transformation in the second half of the 
eighteenth century—a_ transformation 
which German scholars have rightly char- 
acterized as a second Renaissance.' The 
discovery of the buried cities, the engrav- 
ings and writings of Piranesi, the publica- 
tion of the Greek monuments, had opened 
an era of classical building, in which the 
Adams in England, Soufflot in France, had 
already created new standards. 


10. Benndorf: Uber die jiingsten geschichtlichen Wirk- 
ungen der Antike, Wien, 1885. 

A. Schine: Uber die beiden Renaissance-bewegungen 
des 15. und 18. Jahrhunderts, Kiel, 1903. 
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Figure 21. Dosie’s CompetitivE DESIGN FOR THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON 
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The character of the colonial buildings 
no longer satisfied the founders of the 
independent states of America and the 
new national government. Although the 
traditional method of buildings were 
resumed in churches and ordinary domes- 
tic buildings with scarcely a change, a new 
feeling for largeness of scale and architec- 
tonic quality began to manifest itself in 
public and semi-public buildings. The 
buildings successively prepared for Con- 
gress and for the President at New York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington evidenced 
this in varying measures. Federal Hall in 
New York, remodeled by L’Enfant in 
1789, with its portico and high basement, 
had a new and studied elegance.! The 
Government House, in New York, built 
for Washington, 1789-91, surpassed the 
private residences of the day by its size 


1Columbian Magazine, 1780, p. 504; J. Winsor; Narra- 
tive and Critical History of America, vol. 7, 1888, p. 331. 
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Figure 22. Dosie’s CompetitivE DEsIGN FoR THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON 
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as well as by its tall pedimented portico.' 
The Congress Hall in Philadelphia, built 
for another purpose, was confessedly inade- 
quate, but the house built by the State for 
the President, 1793-97, though still Col- 
onial in its detail, was of a scale and mag- 
nificence hitherto unapproached.? For the 
buildings at Washington a determined 
attempt was made, under Jefferson’s lead- 
ership,’ to secure designs which should be 
worthy of a great nation and conform to the 
best architectural taste of Europe. The 
individual states were not backward in 
this movement. The new state house of 
South Carolina, designed by Hoban and 
erected after 1786, had a heavy tetrastyle 
portico in the Tuscan order (Fig. 23);4 


1Cuts in N. Y. Magazine, 1795, front., and in Magazine 
of American History, vol. 16, 1886, p. 222. 

? Engraving by George Strickland, 1828, kindly furnished 
me by Mr. T. W. Jordan, of the Pennsylvania Historical 

iety. 

3Cf. his letter to L’Enfant, April 10, 1791. 
8, p. 162. 

4 Destroyed in 1865. 
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the State House in Boston, built in 1795-8 
on a liberal scale, showed a mixture of 
colonial and classic forms. Of many of 
these buildings no plans are preserved. 
The plans of the national Capitol, how- 
ever, and, in a less degree, the Massachu- 
setts State House, show a monumentality 
and logic immeasureably superior to the 
naiveté of the earlier designs. 

Before all these in date stands Jefferson’s 
Virginia Capitol, which anticipates their 
qualities of monumental planning and 
external treatment, and outdoes them in 
its prophetic announcement of the return 
of the antique. Virginia preceded the other 
states as well as the nation in providing 
new quarters for its administration; its 
capitol was the first building to be des- 
tined specifically for a modern republican 
government, and the first to give such a 


drawing from ‘‘Columbia, South Carolina, 1786-1913,’ 
facing p. 25, kindly called to my attention by Mr. A. S. 


Salley, State Archivist. 
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FicurRE 23. Hosan’s DESIGN FOR THE SouTH CAROLINA STATE House 


government, a monumental setting.1 The wholly without the effect which Jefferson 
uniting of legislative, judicial and execu- so much desired. The testimony of con- 
tive departments under one roof, in a con- _temporaries, already cited, makes it clear 
scious attempt to secure greater magnifi- that, in spite of inadequacies of execution, 
cence, became a universal precedent in the building was considered very notable. 
America, occasioning many difficulties in More concrete effects were also not lack- 
later days of more elaborate requirements. ing. Within the pervasive movement of 
Although the combination was not of Jef- _ which it was the leader, it is easy to point 
ferson’s making, he accepted it, and sought __ to specific instances in which it exercised a 
to give clear distinction to the various direct influence. 
parts within the plan by logical analysis The first of these appears during the 
and balance of codrdinate branches, thus _ preliminary studies for the national Capi- 
establishing the principle, though not tol. It has already been mentioned that 
necessarily the formula, for later solutions. Clérisseau’s drawings were sent to L’En- 
The external forms were not less novel. fant to serve as references in the designing 
The hexastyle portico was not only unap-_ of the Federal buildings with which he 
proached in scale, but bore a new relation was then charged. Jefferson wrote after 
to the building, united with it by a single L’Enfant’s dismissal “Major L’Enfant 
unbroken entablature. The temple form, had no plans prepared for the Capitol or 
with its unrivaled abstract unity blinding Government House. He said he had them 
observers to faults of relation, here made in his head. I do not believe he will pro- 
its first appearance in America. duce them for concurrence ...”! In 
Innovations so striking could not be consequence a competition was instituted, 


1 Neither in Switzerland nor in Holland does the repub- 
lican form of government seem to have given rise to 1Letter to Messrs. Stuart, Johnson & Carroll, Mar. 8, 
special types of buildings before the nineteenth century. 1792. Bergh, vol. 19, p. 
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the program of which, revised by Jefferson, 
itself bears striking evidence of the estab- 
lishment of precedents by the Virginia 
Capitol.! The drawings at first sent in 
were unsatisfactory, others were invited; 
finally, the plan of Dr. Thornton was 
selected, Stephen Hallet was given second 
place and engaged to supervise the execu- 
tion. Among the studies which Hallet 
made, one is still preserved which has a 
parti strikingly similar to that adopted 
by Jefferson for the Capitol at Richmond 
(Fig. 24).2. Like that, it has the form of a 
temple, but has a free standing portico all 
about. With its octastyle front and four- 
teen columns on the side it surpassed Jef- 
ferson’s design in scale, though its interior 
arrangements fall behind those of his. 

The impression made by such a design 
is shown by letters concerning Hallet’s 
competitive drawing, with which this 
design can be identified.? The Commis- 
sioners wrote Hallet on the receipt of his 
plan: “The Stile of Architecture of yours 
has attracted, the Distribution of Parts, 
is not thought sufficiently convenient.” 
Washington wrote the Commissioners 
“Could such a plan as Judge Turner’s be 
surrounded with Columns, and a colon- 
ade like that which was presented to you 
by Monsr. Hallet (the roof of Hallet’s, 
I confess does not hit my taste) . . . it 
would, in my judgement, be a noble and 
desirable structure.”* Letters preserved 
at the Department of State make it clear 
that the suggestion of a temple form came 
to Hallet from Jefferson, to whom he had 
previously shown a design of a different 
character.® 

Jefferson did not insist on the temple 
form, merely demanding that the accepted 

1 Brown, U. S. Capitol, vol. 1, p. 5. 


2Ib., Vol. 1, pl. 18. 


3 The sequence and relationships of Hallet’s designs is 
to be fully treated in a forthcoming study by Mr. Wells 
Bennett, who kindly enables me to utilize his conclusions. 


‘Documentary History of the United States Capitol, 
1904, p. 18. 


5Cf. especially Hallet’s letter to Jefferson, Sept. 21, 
1792. District of Columbia Papers, vol. 1. 








design should be classical, and cordially 
recommended Dr. Thornton’s plan with 
wings and a central rotunda—doubtless 
as being a model of “spherical architec- 
ture’! It was this form, rather than the 
“cubical,” which, with the prestige of its 
adoption in the national Capitol, became 
the accepted form for state capitols down 
to our own day. 

Its victory was not without a struggle, 
which was rendered more severe in conse- 
quence of a certain lack of relation to the 
use of the building which became evident 
with time. The rotunda of the National 
Capitol like the central hall at Richmond, 
was originally intended as a room for con- 
ference for both houses, but unlike the hall 
at Richmond, it had an external expres- 
sion out of all proportion to the use which 
it proved to receive. In the long years 
before the Rotunda was completed, indeed, 
the intended use was lost sight of, and to 
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this day the conference of both houses is 
held in the Hall of Representatives. There 
exists thus a lack of practical function in 
the Rotunda, which the monumental 
expressiveness of the great dome has not 
prevented foreign architects from remark- 
ing. For commonwealths of the limited 
means of the States just after the Revolu- 
tion the Washington plan had the draw- 
back of greater size, complexity, and expense. 

From whatever causes, a number of the 
earlier state capitols followed the temple 
form by preference, and in some of these, 
at least, a direct influence from the Vir- 
ginia Capitol can be traced. The Capitol 
of Kentucky erected at Frankfort, 1827-31, 
was an Ionic temple having, like the one 
at Richmond, a hexastyle portico in front 
only (Fig. 25).! Later date and greater 
means resulted in a Greek character in the 
order and an execution entirely in marble; 
an incongruous addition was the small 
domed lantern over the stairway. Al- 
though there had been two previous capitols 
of less ambitious form, built about 1794 and 
1816, the intimate relations of Kentucky 
with her parent state, together with the 

1L. Collins, History of Kentucky, Enl. ed. 1882, p. 248. 
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close correspondence of the forms, leaves 
little doubt that it was a case of germination 
deferred until the soil was prepared. 

In the same series belongs the Capitol 
of Tennessee, built from the designs of 
William Strickland about 1850, and still 
intact.' This was a rationalization of the 
temple type, similar in general scheme to 
Jefferson’s rejected studies with the por- 
ticoes at both ends. Here these porticoes 
are eight columns wide and one deep, and 
there are two other porticoes of six columns 
to mark the entrances on the sides. The 
Ionic order is again employed, but over 
a full basement story instead of a podium. 
A reminiscence of the colonial scheme with 
its cupola appears in the tower over the 
center, crowned with the inevitable Monu- 
ment of Lysicrates. The relation of inter- 
ior and exterior, the expression of the plan 
is much superior to that of Jefferson’s 
design, in just the measure that the adher- 
ence to the classical type is less strict. 

With this design we reach a point where 
the influence of Jefferson may be thought 
subordinate to other forces, yet it will be 

1Frequently published, e. g. by E. Leslie Gilliams: A 


Pioneer American Architect. Architectural Record, v. 23, 
1908, p. 135. 
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found that even these forces may be traced 
in part to him. Strickland had been a pupil 
of Latrobe, and had completed Latrobe’s 
design for the second United States Bank 
in Philadelphia, a prostyle version of the 
Parthenon, in 1824. Latrobe was an 
Englishman of the highest professional 
training, received in the office of S. P. 
Cockerell, the father of the archeologist; 
he was the first to employ Greek forms in 
America.!. It might well be thought 
that the use of the temple type by him 
and his pupils was independent of Jef- 
ferson’s example. An examination of the 
revivalist architecture of England, how- 
ever, gives no encouragement for such a 
view. Although individual Greek forms 
began to appear as early as 1760, the tem- 
ple seems not to have been imitated in its 
entirety in any monumental construction 
until after 1830.2 Even then there was 


but a single important building of temple 
form actually executed, the Birmingham 
Town Hall, 1831-5 It would seem then 
that Latrobe got his encouragement to 
literal imitation elsewhere, nowhere else 
than from the Virginia Capitol. 


It was to the statesmen and rulers, like 
Jefferson, Napoleon, Catherine II, and 
Ludwig I, rather than to the professional 
architects, that the direct imitation of 
classical models made its appeal,—the Vir- 
ginia Capitol and the Madeleine are 
parallel instances of their creation. Whereas 
in France, however, the fidelity of acad- 
emic architects to functional requirements 
left the copy isolated, in America, without 
this restraint, it was multiplied as nowhere 
else. The sophmoric analogy of the young 
republic with Rome was on the lips of 
everyone. Encouraged by Jefferson’s exam- 
ple the builders adopted the temple form 
not only for government buildings but 
even for dwellings. The old State House 


1In his design for the corps de garde of the National 
Capitol, 1807. Brown: U. S. Capitol, pl. 44. 

2A. E. Richardson, Monumental Classic Architecture 
in Great Britain and Ireland, 1914, passim. 

3The Architectural Magazine, . . . conducted by 
J. C. Loudon, v. II, 1835, pp. 16-27, 237-239. 
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at Hartford,' and the Sub-Treasury in 
New York, both designed by Ithiel Towne, 
are among the chief of the buildings which 
may be traced thus indirectly to the 
Virginia Capitol. 

Aside from stimulating the literal imita- 
tion of the temple forms, the building 
must have given a powerful impulse to 
more classical treatment generally—above 
all to the adoption of porticoes of the full 
height of buildings. Dobie’s design for the 
National Capitol shows an early use of 
such a portico, which soon became almost 
universal for public buildings, and, in 
Virginia at least, for private residences as 
well. For these last, to be sure, Jefferson 
gave more direct models in his designs for 
the rebuilding of Monticello, for Farming- 
ton, and other houses; yet these were not 
only later in date but far less conspicuous 
than the Capitol of the State. Its portico 
dominated the architecture of Virginia. 

Directly or indirectly, American classi- 
cism traces its ancestry to Jefferson’s Capi- 
tol at Richmond. Though it was inevitable 
that the pervasive classical movement 
should ultimately reach America, the 
direction it would take was uncertain. Jef- 
ferson, who provided the means of intro- 
duction, turned it in a definite channel. 
At his first opportunity to design a monu- 
mental building, he broke with his earlier 
Palladian tendencies in a way which 
proved decisive for American architecture. 
Though impressions of Europe had doubt- 
less accentuated his native classical leaning, 
the fundamental character of the design is 
not to be ascribed to French influence. 
Jefferson’s provincial insistence on the 
support of classic authority anticipated by 
twenty years the attempt of Napoleon to 
gain the same sanction for his own Empire. 
Not merely in America, but in the develop- 
ment of modern classic architecture as a 
whole, the Virginia Capitol is a landmark 
of the first importance. 


'Demolished 1887, Cf. The Connecticut Quarterly, v. I, 
p. 320. 











The Architect and the Public* 


By WILLIAM L. STEELE 
President of the Iowa Chapter 


It is a common expression that the people get 
what they pay for. It is a saying, also, that the 
people love to be humbugged. It is at least a fact 
that the people are often humbugged and misled by 
those to whom they look for guidance, by those who 
teach, by those who preach. It was said of old, 
“Beware of false prophets, who come to you in 
sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves.” When the people go to a false prophet and 
pay him for his false prophecies, are they indulging 
their love of being humbugged, and therefore getting 
what they pay for, or is it true that both of our old 
saws are really false,—spurious money minted by 
the father of lies? 

I believe that no one in his right senses likes to 
be deceived. Granted that this is so, we touch 
another bromide button, and the first suggestion is 
usually “There ought to be a law to prevent it.” 

At every assembly or legislature in every state 
in this great Union of ours, a multitude of laws are 
enacted at every session. The legal precedents are 
no sooner established by the courts for one set of 
laws when the next batch upsets them. It makes it 
interesting all the time for the legal profession. | 
heard a prominent Pennsylvania attorney once say 
when asked about a point at law, “I do not know. 
Our last legislature passed some new laws which will 
have to be tested out in the courts before we can say 
with any degree of certainty how we stand in this 
matter.” And he took up a bound volume contain- 
ing the laws passed by the said last legislature, patted 
it on the cover, and said, “Our legal joke-book!” 
That was almost twenty years ago, and the same 
thing has been going on ever since. 

The great American people are almost always the 
supposed beneficiaries of every law that is passed. 
The “public welfare,” “public health,” “public 
safety,” “‘public interest,” are all shibboleths of 
well-worn but tough fiber. It would seem that the 
people ought to know what is good for them in a 
democracy such as ours, but we find them strangely 
indifferent as a rule. They are too busy trying to 
earn their daily bread to bother their heads much 
about what goes on in legislature or in court, and 
so some say that democracy has failed. Others that 
it has not failed but must have its checks and bal- 
ances, and the self-chosen ones must go ahead and 
run things. Out of courtesy and respect for the good 
old Constitution the dear people are still to be 

*An address before the IIlinois Society of Architects. 


allowed to walk up to the ballot-box and confirm our 
previously outlined schemes, and ratify the pre- 
liminary wire-pulling. 

In an ideal democratic condition the people as a 
whole ought to be found dictating the terms under 
which any business or profession or vocation or 
means of earning a livelihood should be undertaken 
and carried on. Considering the actual conditions 
and not theories, we find at once that this is not so. 

There is a mistaken feeling of too much respect 
in the average mind for the mind of exceptional 
brain-power. 

The professional walks of life are held to be 
beyond the ken of ordinary mortals. So that the 
result is that when a profession waxes strong and 
powerful it can get just about as much legislation for 
itself as it wants. If a profession is not so strong, or 
indeed if it be in the “twilight zone” and of a nature 
which, to the average mind, is not “professional” at 
all, it is “up against it” if its members want to exert 
influence in legislative halls. 

Let us face the facts fairly. Most of us are agreed 
that the practice of architecture should be regu- 
lated, to some extent at least, by law. It is so regu- 
lated in some of our states;—in most of the states not 
at all. What are our motives? 

The claim is made that the public safety demands 
it. That the incompetent should be prevented from 
practising architecture because they will design 
buildings that are unsafe, unsanitary, unscientific. 
The claim is made that lawyers and doctors have 
to be licensed, and that architects also should be so 
licensed as members of an equally elevated and hon- 
orable profession. The claim is made that there is 
the same need of licensing architects as there is need 
of licensing lawyers and doctors. 

In Illinois the architects have their law, and | 
think they have proved that its existence has been 
beneficial not only to the public but to themselves. 
Is it not true that the value of such legislation is of 
great direct benefit to the members of the profession 
or calling affected? Is it not true that these members 
so affected are expected to prove by their way of doing 
their work that their chief motive was not their own 
self-advancement? Are they not expected also to 
prove that their interest in the protection of the 
public was not secondary? 

The great engineering fraternity has pitched 
upon the state of Illinois as a strategic point in 
which to obtain similar privileges for itself. Its 
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members also are burning with zeal to protect the 
dear people. As a profession they are doing the big 
things in constructive work today. They are 
damming the Mississippi at Keokuk, harnessing 
Niagara Falls, breaking through the Continental 
Divide to let the Atlantic and the Pacific flow 
together. They are designing automobiles, sub- 
marines, aéroplanes. They are reorganizing fac- 
tories, appraising railroads, putting any kind of a 
“‘going concern” on an “efficiency” basis. Nothing is 
too large for them or too small. They are designing 
buildings. Their estimates of cost work out. They 
are great on details, steel, reinforcing, elevators, 
conveyors, refrigeration, heat, light, power! We 
cannot do without them. 

And how, pray tell me, can the architect hold 
the position, if he ever really had it, of being the 
recognized generalissimo and high-cockalorum of 
everything that pertains to building, unless he can 
get a strangle hold on every legislature in every state, 
and teach these upstart engineers to know their place? 

Most of us, I take it, are graduates from one or 
another of our colleges of architecture, God bless 
them! But nearly all of them were, and still are, 
mere appendages to a greater and far more puissant 
college of engineering. Is there not a screw loose 
here? How well we remember the lordly air with 
which our engineering fellow students discussed the 
mysteries of calculus in our presence. How much 
they enjoyed the imputation that we of the archi- 
tectural bar-sinister had elected our course because 
it was easier than theirs. How well we remember 
the way the “Fine Arts” were tagged and set aside 
and feminized! How little we understood,—do we 
yet understand,—that art is the breath of life? How 
can we have architecture unless there be architects to 
breathe into construction a living soul? How can the 
wonderful creative faculty, which ought to be the 
birthright of every architect, be taught in any school 
which is a mere subscript to the great Behemoth of 
modern commercialized engineering? 

I do not want to be misunderstood. I do believe 
that, whether the public knows it or not, the prac- 
tice of architecture and the practice of engineering 
are both professional, and both ought to be regu- 
lated by law. I have come to believe that such regu- 
lation is bound to be more or less ineffectual unless 
the standards of building practice are fixed by a 
uniform building code. You can test a man’s 
ability, but you have to follow him up in a direct 
and unevadable way. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them,” and that 
means in this case that if you have a code and honest 
competent inspection, you can tell at once whether 
the designer of a building knows his business or not. 

As to the supremacy of the great profession of 
architecture as compared with law or medicine or 


engineering, I would not be concerned save in one 
way. The architect will never be supreme by law. 
He must have the appreciation of the great dignity 
of his calling. He must have the deepest sense of 
realization of the responsibility that attaches to it. 
He must labor “in season and out of season” to 
make himself more capable, more worthy, more 
serviceable. He must sit at the feet of the heroes and 
learn “not hero-worship, but what the heroes them- 
selves worshiped.” He must become great, not as the 
sleek beneficiary of special privilege, but as the 
worker spending himself in service, and the last 
limit of service. He must be free from any taint of 
selfishness or graft or dishonesty or bluffing or 
brain-sucking. If he does not want to be exposed as 
a hollow sham in public places, let him beware how 
he lets a big heating firm’s engineer figure out his 
radiation for him—gratis,—or a big steel mill’s 
engineer figure out his construction for him—gratis, 
or any other kind of a specialist do anything for 
him—gratis! Let him gladly, in the bigness of 
admitting that he can’t know everything, make use 
of any and every kind of a specialist that walks; but, 
in God’s name, let him pay for it. We hold that the 
owner should pay for special services of this kind, 
but how often does he? I maintain that if an archi- 
tect is employed, and paid his fee to see that all 
these things are done properly, the architect ought 
to pay for the information he himself does not have. 
Only so can we hold our ground against the “special- 
ists” who now, grown tired of playing their little 
second fiddles, are invading the architect’s territory 
and taking entire commissions to execute. 

How else would it be possible for a man formerly 
on the pay-roll of a bank-vault concern to go out as 
a bank engineer, and get commissions to design and 
build not only a vault, but the building that is to 
receive the vault, and its fitments down to the 
forty-nine brass cuspidors? How is the public going 
to judge? How can you stop it by law if the fellow is 
smart enough to pass his examination? We must 
educate the people. Ah, yes! but, my friends, in the 
last analysis there is only one way, and that is the 
long, hard, and weary way of practising what we 
preach. 

A certain man used to be employed as a draughts- 
man in quite a prominent office in Chicago. He is 
now a specialist and a breezy writer for the various 
architectural and near-architectural journals. He 
is considered a sort of guide-post by some people in 
all matters architectural. He loves to tell the public 
how incompetent is the average practising architect. 
He advertises by letter to architects and owners,— 
with this difference: To the architect he says, ““Why 
hire draughtsmen? Send me your rough sketches and 
I, with my corps of trained experts will get up the 
drawings and specifications for you. Or, if you 
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haven’t any need of such exalted services, let me at 
least make your perspectives.” To the owner he 
says, “Your architect is probably well enough in his 
way, but he needs guidance. Let me be your con- 
sultant to check the other fellow up so that you may 
be sure he is right before you get stung.” 

To make the following instance clear, let me call 
this man Pecksniff. I was sent a sample copy, 
the other day, of an architectural magazine pub- 
lished in a far part of the world. It contained a 
very good article by Pecksniff on some of the 
inconsistencies of traditional methods of design, and 
as illustration there was a picture entitled, “A City 
Hall in U. S. A., designed by Pecksniff.” A day or 
two later I received from Pecksniff a letter contain- 
ing his advertising matter. Among the half-tones 
enclosed therein was this same picture, but at the 
bottom was reproduced the name of a firm of archi- 
tects in one of our principal cities! The inference 
was that these misguided gentlemen had employed 
Pecksniff to make this perspective for them. He 
evidently thought well enough of it to appropriate 
it as his own for his far-away article. It is possible 
that he would say, “These pseudo-architects 
employed me to design it for them.” But even so, 
to what depths of professional indecency are we 
come when we contemplate a mess like that! 

There is a question that at once occurs to the 
practical man who is worn to a frazzle finding ways 
and means for keeping his establishment going 
during a period of hard times, and that is the 
relation of the architect’s compensation to his stand- 
ards of practice. 1 was very much impressed by the 
paper presented to the American Association of 
Engineers here in Chicago last month by Prof. F. H. 
Newell, of the University of Illinois. He says: 

“What do we mean when we claim that the 
highest function of the engineer and his greatest 
reward are found in effective service? The word 
conveys the idea of help rendered to another, not as 
a favor involving an obligation, nor on the other 
hand as a matter of self-sacrifice. It is something 
that may be expected though it cannot be demanded, 
and may be performed among equals. Service con- 
sists of those acts that tend to lessen trouble or 
increase the health, prosperity, and convenience of 
others. 

“Engineers in performing service are by this very 
fact entitled to full recognition. Service implies a 
suitable reward, and while the effort may be altruis- 
tic, it does not involve unnecessary self-denial. A 
proper remuneration—one assuring a good living—is 
due to the engineer. He that performs service right- 
fully does it with full expectation of reward, directly 
or indirectly, in the satisfaction of duty well done.” 

This applies, word for word, to the architect, and 
the public is going to judge our worthiness of a 
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proper remuneration first by our own self-respect 
and our own estimate of the worth of our services, 
and second, by our fulfilment of our professional 
obligations, by the comparison of our service ren- 
dered with our service promised. 

I do not favor “unionesque” methods of enforc- 
ing an established fee, but I see no hope for the 
future of architectural practice unless we succeed 
in educating ourselves to the full knowledge of what 
our proper service to the public ought to be, and 
what it costs to render such service. In the light of 
such knowledge we would be able to say “no!” 
when opportunity presents itself for getting a com- 
mission away from some brother architect by price- 
cutting. Price-cutting inevitably results in lowered 
standards of practice, and very very often in dis- 
honest methods of practice. 

Professor Newell makes a strong appeal for the 
widening of the field of practice. It is equally true, 
in the practice of architecture, that the architect 
should be “‘a man of vision—a missionary of light 
and progress.” It is a equally true that in his work 
the architect is far ahead of the public. He has 
not taken the public into his confidence and 
explained in simple terms, in ways that would 
attract the public, the results already achieved. 
The city-planning movement is a great field for the 
architect, and the engineers are seizing the oppor- 
tunity and are now on the way toward occupying 
by far the most commanding place in the public 
vision where any matter of civic improvement is 
concerned. 

Professor Newell points out the problem result- 
ing from the new men who come into the professions 
each year from the schools. His optimistic belief is, 
and | think it is the true one, that “the overcrowding 
is more apparent than real. A relief is to be obtained, 
not by limiting the influx of men, but rather by 
widening the field of service.” I believe we should 
welcome into the practice of architecture every 
young man who has the necessary equipment and 
the proper ideals. But I think we should be in a 
position to say to the schools: “You must not 
expect us to make room for half-baked, immature, 
young smart-alecks. You must not expect us to find 
a place for the typical graduate as he comes forth 
today with only a four years’ veneer of architectural 
odds and ends covering his lack of ideals, his starved 
and all but dead imagination. We ought to know 
what is going on in the schools. We ought to help 
sustain the child as he passes from the primary grades 
into high school, and see to it that his means of self- 
expression are cultivated and not suppressed. We 
can not blame the architectural schools when we 
come to realize how little real material they have 
with which to work. Let the public be taught how 
well worth while it would be to improve the training 
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of its special students. At present the public is satis- 
fied if its local high school is on the accredited list 
of a respectable number of colleges and universities. 
It does not seem to occur to check up the graduates 
of the high school and see how many of them ever 
amount to anything. 

As to the appreciation of the value of architecture 
by the public, I think again with Professor Newell 
that there is a certain salesmanship which the archi- 
tect as well as the engineer should cultivate. I will 
quote from his paper: 

“We recognize that the success of many a mer- 
chant is due to a peculiar art that he has acquired, 
and one that enables him to sell goods at a profit. We 
have more slowly come to recognize the fact that his 
success is due not to the fact that he personally 
makes a profit, but that the other party, the world 
to whom he sells, is benefited. For a time a merchant 
may sell inferior goods and make money; but an 
established business can rest secure only on honest 
advertising and on the realization by the public 
that he is performing a real service to mankind. 

“In the same way, the engineer, to succeed, must 
acquire the art of salesmanship. He may not recog- 
nize or label the quality, and may even deny its 
existence. He may point to a code of ethics rigidly 
observed against advertising, or self-exploitation, 


and yet he may possess to a high degree the real art 
of presenting his ware in such a way as to convince 
the world that its general welfare is promoted by 
purchasing from him.” 

Lest it may seem that this is all foreign to my 
subject, let me urge that the public is and ought to be 
concerned in all manifestations of architecture “as 
she is practised.” Let me urge that while laws are 
needed, that what is still more needful is that the 
ancient fire of genuine love for humanity and love of 
labor be kept burning. For say what we please Art 
is the flame that flickers above this sacred fire. Any 
other fuel will produce only smoke. I make confes- 
sion to you of a deep and abiding faith that whether 
we as individuals prosper or fail, whether we sur- 
vive or perish, this beloved country of ours will 
bring forth an architecture that will live and endure 
long after our law books have moldered away. I con- 
fess to you my belief that if we are to have a credi- 
table share in that most enduring of all records of a 
nation’s life, we must be architects to the uttermost 
stretch of every fiber that is in us. We must 
endeavor to interpret the spirit of our age and people, 
not as geniuses, not as originators, not as copyists, 
not as romanticists, not as mystics, not as academi- 
cians, but as men,—sincere in every self-expression, 
loving truth and that most dear goddess, our liberty. 


The Impressions of a Member of the Institute, 


Now in Paris 


Some weeks ago the editor of the Journal suggested 
that many architects in the United States would be 
glad to have the impressions of one of their number 
who now finds himself in Paris. I hope that the 
editor is right, for, as you will see, | have some im- 
pressions which seem of great moment. 

First of all, let me say that the daytime impres- 
sion of Paris is much the same as usual, except that 
the smell of absinthe is gone from the Boulevards. 
Aside from taxis, there are relatively few civilian 
autos, but their place is taken by hundreds of the 
gray motors of the army, with quite a few belonging 
to the British navy, and by innumerable hospital 
autos and ambulances, French, English, and Ameri- 
can. The “New York Times” amused us very 
much recently by publishing a photograph of an 
ox-cart as typical of war-time transportation in 
Paris! 

There are, of course, soldiers everywhere, many 
wounded and convalescent. The Grand Palais is 
now numbered among the hospitals, as are the Ely- 
sée Palace Hotel, the Carlton, the Astoria, and 


several apartment houses on the Champs Elysées, 
so that particular part of the town looks very strange. 
There are in all France today about five thousand 
hospitals, of which about seven hundred are in 
Paris! The Astoria is especially interesting with its 
Japanese doctors and nurses, who are doing splendid 
work, 

A pathetic sight, and one which brings the results 
of the war home to us as nothing else can, is that of 
the many “‘mutilés” in the streets; all young men 
with an arm or a leg, sometimes both, missing, but 
all cheerful and determined. 

The real Paris of war-time appears, above all, 
after nightfall. Instead of the brilliant illumination 
to which we are accustomed, only one light out of 
four is lighted, and that is crowned with a sort of in- 
verted dishpan, so that no light shall be projected 
upward. All shutters must be closed after dark, 
though cafés and restaurants may remain open 
until half-past ten, after which hour the few lights in 
the streets are lowered or put out—and Paris goes to 
bed! A few theaters are running, and the Francais 
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has now gone back to a schedule of nightly per- 
formances. 

Architecture may for the time be regarded as one 
of the lost arts. Most of the buildings which were 
in course of construction when war broke out are 
abandoned; the lower openings have been hastily 
closed with partition blocks, and the steam derricks 
housed. Monsieur Laloux told me in June that in all 
Paris there were hardly fifteen thousand mechanics, 
and of course most of these are old men or boys. 

All of this is merely a question of the physical 
appearance of Paris; as for the spirit of Paris, it is 
impressive beyond words. Everyone is at work, 
everyone is sorry that the war is not over, and every- 
one is prepared to keep on till the war can be settled 
so that it will stay settled. One of the few really 
amusing things, in the light of conditions here, is the 
idea which seems to be prevalent in America, that 
the United States will be able to help in making 
peace. This war is going to be fought until the Allies 
have their adversaries down, and when that time 
comes no President or Pope, or any other prominent 
neutral, will be needed to help in the process of mak- 
ing peace. 

One hears on all sides the remark, “unless we 
thoroughly beat Germany, in ten years she will be 
ready to begin again, and what is the use of going 
through what we are going through now, if we can- 
not make sure that our children will not have to do 
it again?” 

The French are full of gratitude to Americans 
for their invaluable aid and sympathy; but no 
Frenchman can understand why, with our high 
ideals, we yet failed to take any official action when 
Belgian neutrality was violated, nor can he under- 
stand why, feeling as we do, that we must still 
preserve official neutrality. 

The argument that we may thus become quali- 
fied to aid in making peace only causes a smile, for 
the French know that when that time comes they 
will have no need for our aid. 

Meanwhile, everyone continues to do his or her 
work, and those who were amateurs a year ago are 
now professionals, just as the soldiers we see on the 
streets, in their faded blue uniforms, back from the 
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trenches on leave, are veterans trained to the minute 
and hard as nails. A trip to Compiégne and points 
nearer the front gave me recently the chance to talk 
with the men who had been in the trenches and were 
going back to them in a few days, and everywhere 
was the same feeling,—of regret that the war was 
not yet over, but of absolute resolution to see it 
through to the end and to a lasting peace. 

In closing, let me add a word in reference to our 
work here. The American Relief Clearing House 
was organized to clear and distribute goods sent for 
relief in France and Belgium, and the French Govern- 
ment has granted it free transport by train, and 
freedom from customs duties for practically every- 
thing except tobacco. No other organization, not 
even the French Red Cross, has such broad privi- 
leges. Goods designated for any special hospital or 
relief work, if addressed directly to us, benefit by 
the same “franchise,” and we, in turn, forward to the 
hospital in question, while undesignated supplies 
are distributed by our Relief Committee. An idea 
of the size to which the work has grown is given by 
the figures for August, when we cleared seventeen 
hundred cases and bales and distributed twenty- 
eight hundred. Money sent us is spent on the pur- 
chase of hospital supplies and fittings, socks, shirts, 
sheeting, and other necessaries. 

Every effort is now being made to meet the con- 
ditions which will arise with the approaching winter 
campaign, and money and supplies will be most 
welcome. 

The Clearing House is represented in America by 
the War Relief Clearing House, 15 Broad Street, 
New York. 

You must pardon me for running an appeal for 
help into an otherwise harmless communication, but 
no one who has been here for any time, and seen the 
chances to help, can resist the temptation to let his 
friends have a chance to express their sympathy 
for France. 

*CuHarLes But_er, Paris, October 8, 1915. 

*Mr. Butler is a member of the Institute, and was 
secretary of the New York Chapter up to the time when 
he resigned that position and sailed for Paris, early in the 


summer, as a volunteer in the Relief Clearing House to 
which he makes reference in his letter.—Eptror. 


Mr. Steele’s Work in the Iowa Chapter 


Mr. Wm. L. Steele, President of the lowa Chapter, 
has written to the Town-Planning Committee of 
his Chapter, urging upon it the necessity of actively 
engaging in promotive work along lines which he 
illustrates from various sources. He particularly 
points out the work which has been accomplished in 
Davenport, Iowa, and which has received national 


notice, and quotes in full the Report of the Institute 
Committee on Town Planning to the 48th Annual 
Convention. In the field of housing reform, he 
urges the committee to adopt an intelligent and 
systematic program for securing needed legislation. 
Mr. Steele also has an interesting contribution on 
page 486 of this number of the Journal. 
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City Planning and Civic-Center Work in Denver 
By HENRY READ* 


Denver.—The Civic Center as it Will Appear When Completed, From the Drawing of the Advisory 
Commission, View Looking West from the State Capitol. A Combined City and County Building is Shown 
(Facing the State Capitol) at the West End of the Plaza, and an Art Gallery Balancing the Library. 


When the Denver Art Commission was created 
by a new charter in 1904, it realized that an initia- 
tive and constructive policy was more important 
than the exercise of critical functions. In this it 
received the cordial support of Robert W. Speer, the 
first mayor of “Greater Denver,” who held office 
until 1912. At an early stage it felt the need for a 
systematic plan of city development, including 
some method of reconciling discordant platting 
particularly in a focal district adjacent to the 
grounds of the State Capitol. 


The First “Plan for the Improvement of Denver.” 


In 1905 the commission, with the approval of the 
mayor, invited Charles Mulford Robinson to visit 


[EpiroriaL Nore: Denver is one of the few cities 
in the country that is actually carrying out a great 
architectural civic center. The city owes a vast debt 
to architects for their active codperation in this work.] 


* President, Denver Art Commission; Honorary Mem- 
ber, Colorado Chapter. 


Denver, and published in the form of a report, his 
“Proposed Plans for the Improvement of the City 
of Denver.” It became an absorbing topic in the 
daily press, and was favorably received by the com- 
mercial and other organizations. 

Action was delayed by an adverse vote in the 
matter of extending the time limit on a bond issue, 
but the Art Commission and its friends began a 
vigorous agitation for what they believed to be a 
pressing need, namely the planning of a civic center. 


The Basis of the Present Plan for the Civic Center. 


A small group of men, united by a common pur- 
pose, succeeded in gaining such support as justified 
the mayor in appointing a special committee of 
twelve influential citizens to consider the advisa- 
bility of condemning property near the State Capitol. 
In February, 1907, the committee made a report to 
the mayor, which recommended a modification of 
the Robinson plan. Although regarded as a step 
in the right direction, it was open to serious objec- 
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tions, and remained in abeyance for a few months 
until Frederick MacMonnies came to the city to 
inspect the site for a pioneer monument which he 
had been commissioned to execute by the Public 
Improvements Committee of the Real-Estate 
Exchange. The writer called Mr. MacMonnies’ 
attention to the problem, and with him drafted a 
new plan embodying his suggestions. This met with 
immediate acceptance. The committee of twelve 
agreed to substitute it for the previous report, and it 
became the basis for the present civic center. 


Acquisition of Land. 


A campaign of education followed, and the land 
was finally condemned in 1909, the cost being 
assessed against the East Denver Park District. 


Preparation of Detailed Plans. 


Bitterly contested legal battles intervened, and 
before any practical steps could be taken to carry 
out the work, a new administration came into office 
in 1912. The Park Board then called in Frederick 
Law Olmsted, who was assisted by Arnold W. Brun- 
ner. Detailed plans were prepared by them, and 
were under consideration when the adoption of a 
commission form of government for Denver and 
the subsequent abolition of the Park Board, caused 
further delay and uncertainty. The major part of 
the ground has, however, now been cleared, and the 
central area laid out in skeleton form. 
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Denver.—Looking West from the State Capitol Before the Acquisition of New Land 


Example of Voluntary Aid by Citizens. 


Perhaps the most noteworthy’ feature of the 
undertaking, and one that should be an incentive to 
other communities, was the material aid given by 
long-continued voluntary work, which released the 
city from all but trivial expense up to the time when 
the cost of legal proceedings became a necessity. 


The Physical Problem. 


The accompanying illustration will explain more 
clearly the physical conditions. It shows the 
view looking west from the State Capitol before the 
change was made, with valuable property covered 
with buildings, and the need for safeguarding the 
mountain view. The buildings on the left are not 
yet removed. The central part is bounded on two 
sides by Broadway, the main north and south 
thoroughfare of the city, and Colfax Avenue, the 
most important east and west highway. From their 
point of intersection the business district extends 
diagonally to the right. 


Other Work—Comprebensive Planning. 


Parks, parkways, boulevards, and playgrounds 
have occupied an important place in the civic scheme 
of Denver. In 1907 George E. Kessler was called in 
to systematize improvements in this direction, and 
he remained in close touch with the situation for 
several years. 





PLANNING AND HOUSING 


DENVER’s MounTAIN Park System. Wildcat Point, Lookout Mountain Road 


Arrangement and Extent of Open Areas. 


In a general way, his policy was to develop exist- 
ing parks to the fullest extent, and to connect them 
by a girdle of boulevards and parkways encircling 
the city, so designed as to afford a succession of 
scenic points that opened upon the city, or upon the 
snow-capped peaks of the Rocky Mountain Range. 
Where necessary, land was acquired, roadways 
widened, parked, and beautified by shrubbery and 
flowers, and the whole made to serve the purpose of 
extended travel. Playgrounds received careful 
attention, ornamental lighting was installed, and 
various other improvements were carried out. Den- 
ver now has four large and twenty-two minor parks, 
eighteen playgrounds, and twenty-four boulevards 
or parkways. The parks contain about 1,240 acres. 


A Unique System of Mountain Parks. 


More remotely bearing upon the subject of city 
planning is the creation of a mountain park system 
for Denver. Under a recent state act, cities of the 


first and second classes may now acquire land out- 
side their corporate limits, for parks and boule- 
vards, parkways and roads. This has enabled 
Denver to establish its chain of mountain parks, 
occupying various vantage points, from which mag- 
nificent panoramic views of mountain and plain 
stretch away to the horizon. The parks are scat- 
tered over an area of about seventy square miles, at 
elevations of 7,000 to 10,000 feet above sea-level, 
and at distances of fifteen to thirty miles from Den- 
ver. They are opened up and connected with each 
other and the city by more than 200 miles of road- 
way, of which important links have already been 
improved or constructed. The Department of the 
Interior, authorized by Act of Congress, has with- 
drawn from entry, in favor of Denver, an additional 
7,000 acres for mountain park purposes, which the 
city can now acquire at a nominal cost. The land 
already purchased was secured on the advice of 
Frederick Law Olmsted, who planned the entire 
system in 1913. The enterprise is financed by a 
half-mill levy for a period of five years, which 
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DeENnveER’s Mountain Park System. Clear Creek Valley 


amount is subject to a reduction at the will of the 
city council. 

The view from the State Capitol, down the civic 
center, is in line with the mountain parks. The 
West Colfax Viaduct, more than a mile in length, 
now being built across the railroad tracks, the Platte 
River, and low-lying ground, will, when completed, 
continue Colfax Avenue and afford the most direct 
approach to the parks. 


Mr. Biscoe Appointed to the Denver 
City-Plan Commission 


At the last meeting of the Colorado Chapter, it 
was announced that Commissioner Greenlee had 
appointed Mr. Maurice I. Biscoe, a member of the 
Institute and formerly President of the Colorado 
Chapter, to the Civic-Center Commission as repre- 
sentative of the Colorado Chapter. A brief descrip- 
tion of the work of this commission appears else- 
where in the Journal. 


Distribution of Parks 


The general principles of design in a park system 
are briefly given by Mr. Charles Mulford Robinson 
in a recent report to the Park Commissioners of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. He notes our tendency to 
dwell on the beauty and attractiveness of foreign 
cities, and to deplore the lack of charm in our own. 
He defines some of the conditions under which we 
should seek beauty in the distribution of open 
spaces, by the studied allocation of park lands in 
the city plan, and says that we must seek to pre- 
serve the best typical scenery in sites distributed to 
serve all parts of the community, the sites to be so 
located and of sufficient proportions to anticipate, 
as far as practicable, the city’s growth. Where 
other things are equal, lands should be selected 
which are not of great value for building purposes, 
and given a landscape treatment that will invite use. 
Parks should be created sparingly, if at all, for purely 
esthetic purposes, and always with due regard for 
ways and means of distributing the cost. 
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TOWN PLANNING AND HOUSING 


The Architectural Treatment of Special Elevated Stations 
of the Dual System, New York City 


By S. J. VICKERS* 


When the present subway was extended into 
The Bronx, there to emerge and become an elevated 
line, a gain was made in the appearance of the 
stations. 

In the new stations that are being constructed, 
the tracks have been kept of sufficient height to 
allow the ticket house to be constructed and partially 


_* Designing Architect, Public Service Commission, First 
District, State of New York. 


concealed underneath. This is a saving of light and 
air, and a distinct gain in appearance. A systematic 
effort has also been made to simplify the detail and 
eliminate all ornament, admitting frankly the utili- 
tarian nature of the structures. 

Although these stations will be orderly, we cannot 
hope that they will be beautiful because of the con- 
ditions imposed. On account of the great expense 
of special steel shapes and blacksmithing, it is 


WoopLawn STATION—New York City 
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MusHoL_u ParKway STATION—NEw York City 


necessary to use the stock ordinarily turned out in 
the rolling mills. This is but one of the hard con- 
ditions met in the designing of the ordinary sta- 
tions. Recognizing this fact, it was determined by 
the Public Service Commission to give a special 
treatment to these elevated stations built at the 
intersection of important streets or boulevards, in 
connection with the parks, or where it is desirable 
to create civic centers. The designing of these 
structures is, perhaps, the most interesting problem 
of an architectural nature that arises in connection 
with railroad-station problems of the Dual System. 
These structures are steel, covered with concrete, 
and designed in a consistent style, which appeals to 
us as rational for the material and type of structure 
required. 

We strive for large, simple surfaces, with few 
mouldings or projections. After the removal of the 
forms the surface is treated with a pneumatic 
hammer. Not only is the cement skin removed, 
but the entire surface is cut back to a plane in order 
that the board marks and all unevennesses may dis- 
appear. A uniform texture in this way is assured, 
and the gravel in the concrete broken, which gives 
the surface a brighter appearance. 

Inlaid colored tile is used where it seems desir- 
able to add interest to the structure. A hand-made 
glazed tile with a semi-vitreous back is used, in 
regard to which much might be said if space were 
allowed. The tile is set flush with the concrete in 
order that the surface may be enriched and still 
retain its simplicity. 

In no case is there an attempt to imitate stone. 
Cornices, rustications, keystones, modillions, all of 
which may be done only with elaborate forms, are 
religiously omitted, not alone because of the expense 
but from a feeling that concrete work demands a 
treatment of simplicity all its own. 


In the treatment of these stations we have, per- 
haps, broken with tradition. There has been more 
concern in adapting our materials to such uses as 
seemed proper and in creating forms that were 
logical and fitting than an attempt to conform with 
precedent. While the old forms are appreciated, 
they are not used when they do not appear to lend 
themselves properly in the working out of our 
problems. In the designing of these structures we 
have therefore striven after structure integrity, 
simplicity, and restraint. 


News Notes 


City Planning for Boston and Sur- 
rounding Towns 


There has recently been organized in Boston a 
Council of Fifty, following two public meetings at 
which representatives of thirty-five city- and town- 
planning boards, social and civic organizations in 
and around Boston were present. It is the purpose 
of the council to foster and promote an intelligent 
understanding of city and town planning, and “to 
produce coéperation and unity of purpose between 
official boards and interested organizations and 
individuals who desire attention focused upon secur- 
ing a practical and adequate plan for the develop- 
ment of the Boston District.” Comparatively minor, 
temporary improvements are not to receive atten- 
tion of the new body, which will promote the prep- 
aration of a large and comprehensive plan. A civic 
exhibition will be held during ten days in November, 
at which the exhibit of the American City Bureau 
will be shown, together with a local exhibit showing 
what has been done, what is being done, and what 
ought to be done for the development of the Metro- 
politan Boston District. 
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NEWS NOTES—OBITUARY 
New Ohio Law on City Planning 


Ohio has recently passed a city-planning law 
authorizing the council of each municipality to 
appoint a city-planning commission of seven mem- 
bers, four of whom were to be citizens without 
official positions. The commissions are authorized to 
make plans and maps showing recommendations 
for improvements of every type looking toward 
systematic planning. No physical improvement may 
be made without the approval of the commission, 
except where the council overrules the commissions’ 
findings by a two-thirds vote. The law becomes 
effective in January, 1916. Mayors of several cities 
have already signified their intention of appointing 
planning commissions. Other cities of Ohio, among 
which are Toledo, Dayton, and Cleveland, have in 
their new charters a provision either giving the 
mayor the right to appoint, or, as in Cleveland, 
making it mandatory for him to appoint, a city- 
planning commission. 


A New Departure in Comprehensive 
Planning 


A unique city-planning organization will be 
found in Westchester County, New York, if a bill 
recommended to the Legislature of 1916 by the 
county board of supervisors becomes law. The bill 
provides for a county-planning commission, the 
commissioners to serve without salary, and to have 
an appropriation of $5,000 to cover necessary 
expenses of the work. The function of the com- 
mission will be to codrdinate the plans of all the 
communities lying within the county, in order to 
secure the best arrangement of highways, parks, 
parkways, water-supply, and drainage. With 
each of its great number of cities, villages, and 
townships, at present carrying out its development 
without much regard to the plan of its neighbors, 
Westchester County will receive great benefit from 
the orderly and codperative planning which this 
commission will be able to insure. 


Obituary 


Henry Clay Carrel 


Admitted to the Institute in 1902; to Fellowship, 1912. 
Died at Philadelphia, October 19, 1915. 


Frederick Ward Putnam 


Elected an Honorary Member of the Institute in 1893. 
Died at Cambridge, August 14, 1915. 


Frederick Ward Putnam was born in Salem, 
Massachusetts, April 16, 1839, and died in Cam- 
bridge, August 14, 1915. Professor Putnam was one 
of the last survivors of the group of students whom 
Louis Agassiz gathered about him, and who have 
played so notable a part in the development of 
scientific work in this country. During the earlier 
portion of his life he devoted himself to natural 
history, and in this work was connected with the 
Essex Institute in Salem, the Boston Society of 
Natural History, and the Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy at Harvard University. In 1875 he was 
appointed Curator of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archeology and Ethnology, a position 
he held for more than forty years. In 1886 
he was made Peabody Professor of American 
Archeology and Ethnology, and served as head 
of the Division of Anthropology in the University 
until his retirement in 1909. In 1892 he was 
made Chief of the Department of Anthropology at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago; in 
1894 he became Curator of Anthropology at the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York 


City, and remained in charge of this section of the 
museum until his appointment as Professor of 
Anthropology and Director of the Anthropological 
Museum of the University of California in 1904, 
from which he resigned in 1909, when he retired 
from active work. In 1873 Professor Putnam was 
made Permanent Secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, and for 
twenty-five years, during one of the most important 
periods in the life of the association, he continued 
to hold this position. To his energy and administra- 
tive ability no small share of its success was due. 

Professor Putnam’s membership in scientific 
societies was extensive, both in this country and 
abroad. He received the degree of B. S. from the 
Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard University 
in 1862, honorary degrees of A.M. from Williams 
College in 1868, and S.D. from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1894. In 1896 the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor was given him by the French 
government. 

To all his students and associates Professor Put- 
nam endeared himself by his kindliness and ready 
sympathy. He inspired those with whom he came 
in contact with enthusiasm for scientific work, and 
nearly all the active workers in anthropology in this 
country may be said to have been either his pupils 
or his colleagues. In him anthropological study in 
this country loses the last of its founders, and the 
host of his pupils and associates lose a well-tried 
friend. 
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Results m California of the Law Admitting 
Architects to Practice 


The California Board of Architecture has just 
published its fifth annual report, which affords an 
interesting commentary upon some phases of the 
profession. The Board has found, “in the majority 
of cases, that parties engaged in illegal practice, 
when notified of their offense, will endeavor either 
to comply with the law by applying for examination 
or by abandoning illegal methods of advertising,” 
and that the minority, “either by evasion or de- 
fiance of the law,” will continue to practice. Which 
shows, does it not, that the law tends to raise the 
level of constructional ability, and gives notice to 
the public that an architect has special expert func- 
tions to fulfill quite aside from that of design? 

That this is all the law should do is clearly the 
opinion of the California Board, which says in its 
report: 

“Architects should not desire a law which would 
tend to interfere with owners or contractors, and pre- 
vent them from proceeding in any manner which 
they may see fit, or restrict either of them in the oper- 
ations to which they have hitherto been accustomed; 
but architects should feel that it is essential for the 
public to know that an architect is a person of 
special training, performing duties which cannot be 
very well performed by any other person, and that 
the Certificate of a State Board is reasonable evi- 
dence that the holder of such a certificate at least 
has the knowledge and training necessary to exe- 


Institute 


Executive Committee Meeting 


A meeting of the Executive Committee was held 
in San Francisco on October 7. There were present 
President Sturgis, Secretary Fenner, Treasurer 
Mauran, and Directors Morgan, Rankin, and 
Willcox. 


Nominations for Honorary Membership 


The Secretary reported the proposed nomination 
of Mr. Howard Crosby Butler, of Philadelphia, for 
election to Honorary Membership in the Institute. 
Mr. Butler is Professor of Archeology and the His- 
tory of Architecture at Princeton University, from 
which he was also graduated. His work in connec- 
tion with the American Archeological Expedition to 
Syria in 1899 and 1900, the Princeton Expedition to 


cute satisfactory work. To this end this Board is 
devoting its best endeavors, so that the public and 
the profession may, in time, recognize that the Cer- 
tificate of the California State Board of Architecture 
is of value; that it is not to be regarded lightly, and 
is as much a benefit to the public as it is to the 
architectural profession.” 

We believe that even those who are opposed to 
laws admitting architects to practice will uphold the 
attitude of the California Board. Is it not true that 
the merits of the whole question rest upon the degree 
of protection secured to the public? No decent 
architect would advocate a law to protect the pro- 
fession at the expense of the public, but the report 
of the California Board does seem to indicate that 
a law is necessary to protect the public from the 
incompetent practitioner who seizes upon the title 
of architect just as he would seize upon anything 
else which promised to help him make money. We 
hope that the Committee on Legislation will report 
thoroughly on this subject at the coming Convention. 

The members of the California Board are as 
follows: President, Edgar A. Mathews, San Fran- 
cisco; Vice-President, Will S. Hebbard, San Diego; 
Secretary-Treasurer, F. L. Rochrig, Los Angeles; 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Sylvain Schnait- 
tacher, San Francisco; and J. C. Newsom, Oakland; 
John Bakewell, Jr., San Francisco; Octavius Morgan, 
John P. Krempel, Summer P. Hunt, Los Angeles. 


Business 


Syria in 1904, 1905, and 1909, and the American 
Excavations in Sardes from 1910 to 1914, places him 
among the foremost of living archeologists. He 
is also the author of a number of works of impor- 
tance in his field. 

The members of the Executive Committee were 
well aware of the work of Mr. Butler, and it was 
resolved that his name be brought before the next 
full meeting of the Board, with the recommendation 
of the Committee that the nomination be formally 
made and presented to the Convention. 


Nominations for Officers 


In addition to the nominations published in the 
October Journal, the Secretary reported that he had 
received the following: 
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For Director— 
Albert H. Brockway, Syracuse, N. Y. 

This nomination was signed by members of 
Chapters as follows: Buffalo, 7; Central New York, 11. 

For Director— 
William B. Faville, San Francisco, Cal. 

This nomination was signed by members of 
Chapters as follows: San Francisco, 12; Southern 
California, 3. 

The meeting, after the usual routine business had 
been disposed of, was given over to a final discussion 
of the proposed revision of the Constitution and By- 
Laws. During the journey west, the members of the 
Executive Committee had held many informal con- 
ferences, and whenever possible, had sought the 
opinions of members of western Chapters. The sub- 
ject was also made a special topic of discussion at 
the meeting with the San Francisco Chapter. 

Before adjournment the proposed new Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, with changes, were approved 
in principle. 


The Institute Trip to the Pacific Coast 


An account of the trip is published elsewhere in 
the Journal, but the official character of the various 
Chapter meetings is not therein narrated. The 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer left New York 
ahead of the other eastern men who made the 
journey, and attended meetings of Chapters at 
Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, and Minne- 
apolis. The long time demanded for the journey 
to the Pacific Coast naturally compelled the officers 
of the Institute to reduce this part of the schedule to 
the minimum, but in all cases the meetings were well 
attended and a most gratifying interest was manifest 
in the work of the Institute. All of the officers ad- 
dressed these meetings. 

At Minneapolis the party was completed, and 
from there on to Seattle was as follows: 

Boston . President Sturgis 
Miss M. C. Hardy 
Edward B. Green 
Professor J. M. White 
Mrs. White 
Miss Adelaide L. White 
Mrs. Emily Addy 
Mr. Levi T. Schofield 
Mr. C, W. Bellows 
Mr. George D. Mason 
Mrs. Mason 
Mr. Austin Allen 
Mr. George H. Gray 
Miss Frances Sturgis 
Miss Gertrude Sturgis 
Secretary Fenner 
Mrs. Fenner 


Buffalo Be, 4 
Champaign, Ill. . 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Detroit 


Kansas City . 
Louisville . 


Manchester, Mass 


New York City 


New York City . Mr. Julian C. Levi 

Mrs. Levi 

Mr. Carl F. Grieshaber 
Mrs. Grieshaber 

Carl F. Grieshaber, Jr. 
Mr. H. R. Mainzer 
Mrs. Frederick Culver 
Miss Hilda Goodwin 
Mrs. Mayo-Smith 

Miss Mayo-Smith 

Mrs, James S. Whitman 
Miss Whitman 

Mr. Wm. R. Morton Keast 
Mr. Edward Stotz 

Mrs. Stotz 

Mr. Otto Block 

Mrs. Block 

Mrs. Mary A. Kinsman 
Mrs. Wm. L. Dobbin 
Treasurer Mauran 

Mr. T. C. Young 

Mr. Thomas G. Holyoke 
Mr. Robert Stead 

Mr. C. H. Whitaker 

At Seattle the party was joined by Mr. and Mrs. 
John Hall Rankin and Miss Cornelia Rankin of 
Philadelphia, and by Mr. and Mrs. W. R. B. Willcox 
and Miss Porter of Seattle. 

At Portland by Mr. A. E. Doyle and Mr. F. H. 
Narramore of Portland. At San Francisco by First 
Vice-President Kimball, Mr. Octavius Morgan, Mr. 
J. J. Backus, Mr. S. Tilden Norton and Mr. Homer 
W. Glidden, of Los Angeles, and by Mrs. Doyle of 
Portland. 

Chapter gatherings and meetings were held at 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and Los Angeles; 
at each of which addresses were made by the 
officers of the Institute. At Portland there was 
an informal discussion of many matters bearing 
upon the application of the Institute competition 
code and schedule to the Northwest, and the 
meeting developed viewpoints which will enable 
the Board more intelligently to consider the various 
questions raised. Due to the fact that so many of 
the party had signified their wish to make the journey 
to San Francisco by boat, the meeting at Seattle was 
far shorter than would have otherwise been the case, 
but at San Francisco a number of meetings were 
held. The officers of the Chapter entertained the 
officers of the Institute at luncheon, followed by a 
very large public meeting which was attended by 
nearly two hundred of the members of the party and 
the architects and draughtsmen of the city. Presi- 
dent Sturgis, Secretary Fenner, and Treasurer 
Mauran addressed the meeting and presented a 
detailed account of the activities of the Institute and 
its relation to the profession. 


Philadelphia . 
Pittsburgh 


Rochester 


St. Louis . 


St. Paul 
Washington 
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Another Chapter meeting was held on the follow- 
ing day, at which the proposed revision of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws was discussed at length, and 
on Sunday the members of the party and the officers 
of the Chapter were entertained at breakfast, infor- 
mally, by the San Francisco Society of Architects. 
The Chapter also gave a luncheon at the Cliff House, 
preceded by a drive through the parks and the 
Presidio. Altogether the few days at San Fran- 
cisco were made very full and very enjoyable. 

The party spent part of a day at Del Monte and 
at Santa Barbara, arriving at Los Angeles on October 
14, where an informal smoker was given on that 
evening by the Chapter. On Friday the party 
became the guests of the Chapter on a long drive 
through Los Angeles and its renowned environs, and 
for luncheon at the Country Club. On the afternoon 
of the same day the journey was resumed and came 
to an end at a luncheon given by the architects of 
San Diego. From this point on each member of the 
party was left to his own devices, and the homeward 
journeys were made over various routes. 

At San Francisco the members of the party united 
to present to Mr. Julian C. Levi, Chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements, a cane and umbrella 
in testimony of their appreciation of the admirable 
manner in which the journey had been organized and 
carried through. Every detail had been thought out, 
and all preparations made with such thoroughness 
that there was an almost complete absence of care 
and annoyance. We very much hope that the officers 
of the Institute may find some way of making a 
yearly visit to at least part of the Chapters, for in no 
other way can the Institute be made so interesting 
and its work so profitably discussed with the great 
majority of members who cannot come to Con- 
ventions. 


The Convention in December to be 
Held in the Corcoran Art Gallery 


We believe that the members of the Institute 
will share our pleasure in the fact that the Committee 
on Convention has secured the use of the new audi- 
torium in the Corcoran Gallery of-Art for the Con- 
vention, as well as the use of its new exhibition 
gallery for the showing of the work of the students 
in the various architectural schools of the country. 
This latter feature was inaugurated at the last Con- 
vention, and was so successful that it promises to 
become an increasingly interesting adjunct to the 
Convention each year. 

The headquarters of the Convention will be held at 
the Shoreham Hotel, where will also be held the 
annual dinner. All committee meetings will be held 
in the Octagon. 

The first evening of the Convention will be 
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devoted to a conference on architectural education 
along the same lines as last year. This meeting will 
take place at the Corcoran Gallery; it will be in 
charge of the Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture and in connection with the exhibit to 
which reference has already been made. 

The second evening will be given up to a public 
conference on the general subject of stimulating an 
appreciation of art among the students in colleges 
and universities throughout the country. On the 
third evening will occur the annual dinner. 


News Notes 


The St. Louis Chapter Offers Its 
Services to the St. Louis City-Plan 
Commission. 


The Chapter is now actively at work to secure 
the development of the right city plan for St. Louis. 

At its last Chapter meeting, a special committee 
was appointed to stimulate public and private inter- 
est in the work, and the following resolutions were 
adopted and embodied in a letter addressed to the 
City-Plan Commission: 

Whereas, The funds available at this time will not 
permit the City-Plan Commission to employ an 
expert to direct the development of a comprehensive 
city plan, be it 

Resolved, That the St. Louis Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects hereby tenders its 
services, and will appoint a committee of three to 
act with the commission in lieu of a city-plan expert. 
It freely offers to the commission such preliminary 
studies as have already been made and all technical 
resources at its command, including the data in 
possession of the American Institute of Architects’ 
Committee on Town Planning, absolutely without 
charge for the personal services of its members. 


A New Type of Public Service Inaug- 
urated by the Minnesota Chapter 


The Minnesota State Art Society has recently 
begun the publication of the “Minnesotan”, a 
magazine to be devoted to the interests of the 
Society. In the interest of better architecture it 
will open a “Question and Answer” column, inviting 
inquiries from its readers upon any subject allied 
with building. Mr. George A. Chapman, Chairman 
of the Committee on Public Information of the 
Chapter, has been designated as the editor of the 
column in question. When questions or problems 
arise which require consultation with a professional 
man, the questioner will be so advised and the 
nearest competent person will be designated to him 
by the Chapter for consultation if desired. 
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Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 
Official Notification of Awards—Judgment of November 16, 1915 


First Morris Loeb Prize 


Jury of Award.—F. H. Bosworth, Jr., W. B. 
Chambers, W. F. Lamb, J. C. Levi, H. R. Sedgwick, 
L. G. White. 

Program.—‘A Bank Screen of any desired 
material, to be set between Corinthian columns” 
approximately 15 feet on centers and 30 feet high. 

Criticism.—While the general average of drawings 
submitted was fair, for the most part they showed a 
lack of imagination and of an appreciation of 
proportion. A second prize was not awarded, for 
while the drawing placed second was excellent in 
design it was not sufficiently well presented. 

Number of drawings submitted.—61. 

Awards.—First Prize, W. B. Rabenold, Atelier Cor- 
bett; Second Place, E. M. Milnar, Atelier Favrot and 
Livaudais; Third Place, Miss V. Cook, Columbia 
University; Fourth Place, J. Van Alst, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Fifth Place, M. B. Dechant, 
T Square Club. 

Class ‘‘A,’’ First Project 

Jury of Award.—F. H. Bosworth Jr., H. W. 
Corbett, F. A. Godley, F. C. Hirons, D. M. Kirk- 
patrick, H. McGoodwin, H. V. B. Magonigle, E. V. 
Meeks, P. H. Schultz, H. R. Sedgwick, J. Van Pelt, 
J. Wynkoop. 

Program.—“An Astronomical Observatory. In 
addition to the towers for large and small telescopes, 
a tower for meteorological observation was called, 
for as well as living-quarters, library, study, and 
other rooms, the whole to be placed on a rugged 
mountain peak in Arizona.” 

Criticism.—While the general standard of excel- 
lence of the submitted drawings was fair, none 
was without some serious weakness. The Jury 
regretted its inability to grade the mentioned 
drawings. The possibilities of interesting elevations 
were well utilized by the students, but a failure to 
appreciate that a plan, whether regular and balanced 
or dissymmetric and picturesque, should be con- 
ceived and studied as a single composition was 
evident. The turning at various angles of the major 
portions of a plan does not constitute real planning. 
While a symmetrical and academic solution of this 
problem was possible, enormous fore-courts, plazas, 
and terraces were not felt by the Jury to be appro- 
priate for a rugged mountain peak. 

Number of drawings.—64. 

Award.—Second Medal R. M. Kennedy, Cornell 
University; F. S. Bigelow, and A. W. Lewis, Atelier 
Corbett. 


Classes “‘A”’ and “B.”” I. Archoelogy Project 


*Jury of Award.—W. A. Boring, W. Emerson, 
F. H. Haskall, W. F. Lamb, J. C. Levi, G. A. Licht, 
E. Swartwout, L. G. White. 


Program.—Roman Pleasure Galley. 

Number of Drawings.—5. 

Award.—3rd Medal, Mitchell, R. P. and Boyd, 
C. H., Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Number of Measured Drawings.—5. 

Award.—3rd Medal, Mitchell, R. P., Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 


First Class “‘A,”” Esquisse-Esquisse 

Program.—‘‘An Atheltic Department requiring a 
large field, grand-stands, a gymnasium and outdoor 
swimming tank of some size, locker-rooms, and 
trophy field on rectangular lot, with entrance on 
one side only.” 

Criticism.—While the sense of composition 
shown was good, for the most part, neither the 
presentation nor the working out of these esquisses 
were what were to be expected of Class “A.” 

Number of drawings.—28. 

Awards.—Third Medal, T. E. Ash, T-Square 
Club; Mention, L. C. Licht, and A. C. Frank, 
Atelier Licht; G. DiMartino, Columbia University; 
J. B. Hays, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


First Class “B,”’ Esquisse-Esquisse 


Program.—A garden water-tank of reinforced 
concrete, and raised above the ground about 15 
feet. Number of Drawings.—8o. 

Award.—First Mention, A. G. Mayger, Atelier 
Puckey, Chicago Architectural Club; Mention, 
R. P. Mitchell, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
G. W. Frech, Cincinnati Architectural Club; J. H. 
Duthie, Cleveland Architectural Club. 


Notice of Special Prize Competition 


The Committee on Education announces the 
institution of a Special Prize Competition offered 
by the Paris Prize Fund of the Society, to be held 
under the following conditions: 

This competition is open to all Class “A” students 
who shall have had credited to them six or more 
values in Class “A” on or before May 17, 1916. 
Only students receiving First Medals will be credited 
with values; all other rules and regulations govern- 
ing the regular Class “A” competitions of the 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects will apply to this 
special competition. Exercise en loge will be held 
April 22, 1916. Rendu before 10 A. M., June 12, 
1916. Public exhibition, June 19, to June 24, 1916. 
Judgment by special Jury of Award, June 20, 1916. 

Prizes:—First Prize, architectural books to the 
value of $200.00. Second Prize, architectural books 
to the value of $100.00. Third Prize, architectural 
books to the value of $50.00. 


*Also Jury of Award for Measured Drawings, 1st Class 
“A” and Class “B’’ Esquisse-Esquisse. 
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First Prize.——VV. DB. Nnabenold, Ateuer WCorpert 


second Medal.—RK. M. Kennedy, Cornell University 
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Tue Lisprary IN THE CATHEDRAL AT SIENA 
After a Water-color Drawing by Ezra A. Winter, Fellow in Painting, American Academy in Rome 











